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FOREWORD 



In 1986 the lohn and Mable Ringling Museum ol Art proudly celebrates 40 years ol state owner- 
ship Ten years after Rtngling's death in I°3li tin- mubeum bee .1 me the property ol Florida and 
Opened to the public three years Liter, Rhtgling's express intention trom the beginning was th.il it 
become the state .trt museum of Florida, which it has been officially designated si nee loyo. His 
remains .1 teat without parallel in tins country. None ol the other great American collectors ot 
Ringling s era shared this altruistic motive Moreover, he formed his collection on the colossal scale 
that marked his Linus showmanship, 

His activity began several years after he met the Munich art dealer Julius Biihler through Arthur 

Keller, the Owner ol the Kit/ Hotel. In 1925 Bolder ainl Ringling traveled In Italy in search of 
decorative columns, urns ^^^ sculpture tor a hotel Ringling planned to build In Sarasota; these 
now adorn the museum White there, Ringling acquired Veronese's Flight into Egypt mi*.\ Luini's 
Uadunna and Child ivitfi s»nit\ Kebaatian and ftoi he. no doubt at Bolder* suggestion, Three years 
later the museum was built and the collection installed in (929, Within the period ot only six years 
lie bought some 625 paintings. In addition to Bolder, Ringling was advised by London dealers such 
as Duvcen and Agnew. as well as scholars <m<.\ c uraiors. At the same time, he sometimes acquired 
large collections, including much ol the remaining Entile Gavei collection trom Mrs, O.H.P. Bel- 
mont and a third ol the C esnola collection ol Cypriot art when it was deactesstoned by the 
Metropolitan Museum ol Art In 1928. 

The onset ot the Great Depression In 1°2° prevented Ringling From realizing hisdesire to refine 
his holdings. The death that same year of Mable. who had shared his love ot art, was a further 
blow trom whiih he nevel recovered, 1! the p. nnling collection is therefore uneven, it remains 
remarkable tor its qualilv and depth While he bought masterpieces by the important artists ol 
other major schools, Ringling assembled one ot the great repositories ot baroque painting, which 
for him meant art between about 1550 and 1775. The reasons tor this concentration are not hard 
to find. In the 1°20> and early l°30s. baroque painting was out ot tavor, so that a new collector 
could t.uveoiit a uuhe foi himselt m this area at relatively reasonable cost, although it should be 
added that Ringling paid what were fabulous prices at the time tor the key works which still Form 



the turners tones ot the collection. Mare to the point was the personality of the man himself. 
There tan be little question that he had an innate sympathy for an era whose c ha ratter was nun h 
like his own. The baroque was marked by epic theatricality dnd illusion ism; they formed a splendid, 
if artificial, f.u ade that reflected the rich complexity of the era while masking its inner contradic- 
tions. The largest part of Ringling's holdings is in Italian art. Nevertheless, if any single acquisition 
can be said to epitomize his Lastc, it is the Rubens tapestry cartoons, which brilliantly embody 
these very qualities. 

It was inconceivable, ot course, that the Ringling Museum of Art could continue collecting at 
anything like the same pace. The resources of the estate hardly permitted it after being settled 
among the heirs. The Museum has by no means stood still, however. Indeed, many of the works 
featured in this catalogue were acquired over the past forty years. Their diversity reflects the 
JilliTt-nt perspectives ol the four previous directors — Everett Austin, Kenneth Donahue, Curtis 
Coley and Richard Carroll — each uf whom made important additions to the collections, as did a 
successon of distinguished curators. This standard of excellence has been consistently maintained 
through recent purchases of major paintings by Jacob Jordaens and Mattia Preti. 

The emphasis ot this catalogue is rightly on the baroque paintings that form the core ol the 
collections. Since 1972, however, the Ringling Museum has been acquiring and exhibiting contem- 
porary painting and sculpture. Surely the art of the present is no less significant than that of the 
past, which it illuminates. How, indeed, can we fully appreciate the Old Masters if we do not 
understand the achievements of our own time? Lately the Museum has become active in the 
decorative arts as well. It is through such new directions thai the Ringling Museum of Art 
continues to fulfill its vital role as the leading cultural institution of the state of Florida. 



Dr. Laurence J. Ruggiero 

Dim ho 



PREFACE 



This bonk makes not I, urn to ilmne, [ustice to the extraordinary paintings collet Hon .u the Ringl ng 
Museum. Nothing shoi tot J comprehensive catalogue can iii> that Rather, this survey h.is a more 
modes! M-L to provide ,1 readable body oi interpretive material lor i>ur many visitors. Though a 
certain familiarity with art is assumed, it was m*! written with the .111 historian in tnind. On the 
other hand, i have not hesitated t<> address scholarly issues tli.it are central to understanding 
si vi r.il j\n titular! y thorny works; I u.in only hope that the rradei will bear with me. In this task I 
have relied heavily on the catalogues already published by Willi. mi L. Suida, Petet A [bmory, 
William 1 1. l\ iJsj >n, and Denys Sutton, as well as more recent material * The responsibility for [he 
tt'vt, and therefore any deficiencies, rests with me, however. 

1 have kept the number ol entries to a manageable number tor tin sak< of the reader and out ot 
pr.utit.il necessity The number 40 was conveniently provided by the anniversary celebration. 
Because it 1* intended as .1 useful guide to the key works in the 1 museum, I have arranged them in 
approximately the order that they cm be seen in the galleries, rather than observing .1 textbook 
chronology, Other important works, grouped by nationality and sometimes bearing new attribu- 
tions, .ire illustrated .it the bat k of the volume. They provide a 1 learer idea of the strengths pi the 
toilet imn, notably in Italian art. 

I should like to take this opportunity to thank the people who have been so helpful to me. Librarian 
Lynell Mon managed toobtain numerous books and interltbr.uy loans, and tracked down a variety 
of l.utual problems. Our registrars Pamela Palmer and I/Vend} NK I arland wereol great assistance 
m vvenJni) 1 , my Way through the historical files, lulie Catcn helped to Update the provenance, 
bibliography and exhibition history of each painting. Howard Agriesri cheerfully took new photo- 
graphs oi many ol the works illustrated in this volume. C uratoriial secretary Elaine Chamberlain 



Attended to a myriad ol chores, particularly correspondence with other scholars. Prof. Brian 
D'Argaville provided especially helpful suggestions about the Preti, as did Prut. R,A. d'Hulst about 
the [ordaens; Dr. Beverly Brown kindly read the two most problematic entries. I am grateful to 
Nancy van Itallie tor her sympathetic editing of the text and to Elizabeth Telford, Head of Imple- 
mentation, tor proofreading the final galleys. I owe a special word of thanks to ]im Waters, who 
designed this handsome volume and oversaw its production- Above all I wish to express my 
gratitude to my long-suffering wife, Helen, who once again agreed to be the guinea pig for my 
writing and helped to prevent it from becoming total gibberish. 

finally, I should like to dedicate this book to the staff ot the Ringling Museum. There is not a finer 
group Ol people anywhere. 

Dr. Anthony F. tanson 
( '.fnrt fui ulm 



'I have abbreviated them throughout the text as follows: 

SuilI.i. w I Suki.i. 1 1 niiilnfiiu .:) I'liHititiffr i» tin- luli'i unit Mnl'ir litittflmfj MtixiHttn ai iti. Sarasota, 1949, 

Ituiiiirv: T. A [QvaaTy,t.fUatif%nr of thv Italian PamliHfpt^irfifn ist><>. I'l« [nkfuind Mtilih R«tjfltnj( Muirarn-nj trt 

Sarasata, i°7p, 

Wil'.i-ii. vv. H Wilson, F Rv*binstm, and L. Stiver, < ataUtitiMt ihi FttHNmlimd liutth t*mntiu&ti Htiti two, Thv faint and 

MiiI'/i MlKTffitlB HtliWHm <•! -If'- Sar.isntd. ] Q M 

Wikienati in. I ) Siittcm, Utt,iri;nnln from the fitftn ami M&hh {ltt*&i'»S Mu*tunt Oi 'rt. WlldVnstein ('..iIUtios, Nfw York, 
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The Master of 1518 {Jan van Dornicke) 
Flemish, active c. 1505-c 1530 
THE ADORATION OF THE MACS, late 1520s 
Oil on panel, 1$ \ 32, Bequest ol K.irl Bickel. SN 927 



As early as 1505, atter ,i decade ot fruitlessly reviving early Netherlandish styles, the painters 
known today as the Antwerp mannerists began to intuse tht-ir art with a hei^hti <m d 
expressiveness by reverting togothic elements. Like the It.ili.in mannerists, they reacted against 
normative ideals t!i<it had reached a level ol perfection precluding further development, and 
emphasized .1 subjective vision ot religious experience. Early Antwerp mannerism is characterized 
bj contorted poses, irrational space, and elaborate decoration. Stum, however, it was influenced 
decisively by the Romanists fan Gossaert and Bernard \-i^ Oriey, who returned irnm the Holy 
i ii\ with the high renaissance classicism thai tempers this Idomtion >>l the Magi, 

Ihi' subject was a Favorite o) (he Antwerp mannerists, beiause it afforded a full range of e\otu 
types in the three kings and a rub display of decoration in their precious offerings. Although it is 
typical of other representations by the school, this beautilully rendered m^\ preserved panel bears 
the distinctive trademark ol The Master ot 151S: as here, the faces in his paintings often have 
expressions ot tender concern. The dignified ma Hi, robust Christ Child, and ideali/ed Virgin 
indicate that this is ,i late work done toward the end ol the 1520s. The Master of 1518 has been 
identified with |an van Dorniike One ot the leading painters of his time in Antwerp. Dornitke 
was the teacher .\nd father-in-law of Pieter Coecke van Aelst, and through him, an important 
bridge to the next generation ol artists. 

I'niii'n.iiiic. (.,c..i');i- ArtmlJ H. : lluk.'iil Nortlil-tml: AmrriL.m Ail Wu, i.iniin. Nt-iv York, MjV, M-" k.n'l ISuki'l 
Nm,. -..I. i 

Wiblwur.iphv Wtl»»B 
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Cornells van Cfeve 
Flemish, 1520-C 1554 
IIVITY, 1540s 

ml on panel, 42 7/8 x 32 5/8. SN 201 



Cornells was the son of the illustrious Antwerp .mist |oos van Qeve and probably became a 
master in the guild a year after his Father's death in 1540. He is said to have gone insane during a 
visit to England in 1554 and presumably died shortly thereafter. Nut surprisingly, his youth Ful 
works (such as two Adorations of the Magi In the Detroit Institute of Arts and the Nelson-Atkins 
Cillery, Kansas City I adhere i lo&ely to those ol loos and partake ot t h** same northern renaissance 
and mannerist tendencies. In addition, Italian mil Hemes recur throughout Cornelts's work, from 
an early Beilinian .(//ruriM to a \,\\rJ.r(ln (present collections unknown). Although it is tempting to 
hypothesize a trip to Italy at the start ot Ins career, the increasing reliance on Italian art is 
representative ol Flemish painting by IMO when Antwerp mannerism, its tone spent, was sub- 
sumed by Romanism and teased to have an independent existence, 

The Ringling Nativity was first attributed to Cornells by Max Friedlandcr, who defined his artistic 
personality. The subject exists in two versions from the artist's early years. A panel in the Dresden 
Gemaldegalene i> close in style to Thr Adoration "I the Magi (Koninglijk Museum voor Schone 
Kunst, Antwerp), which remains the cornerstone ol his oeuvre; another one in the Turin Pin.un- 
teca, though ditterent in style, is evidently by the same hand. The Ringling painting is a fully 
mature work It accords with an Adoration <>\ tin- Shfphtrdi (Hampton Court) and a Vifgin and 
Child (Alte Pinakothek, Munich) that belong to Cornelis's late activity. 

The composition is a brilliant paraphrase ol the Madonna a) tilt limilnn Tom-re, Paris), executed 
around 1510 m Raphael's studio from his design by Lucca Penni. Cornells can have known it, 
however, only through the intermediary ot a tapestry cartoon by Tommaso Vincidor (Louvn , 
Pans), which was brought to Brussels to be woven for Pope Leo X in 1521. He introduced 
shepherds from the cartoon but translated them into characteristically rough-hewn Flemish types 
It is nevertheless apparent from the noble profile of Mary that he fully comprehended the disci- 
plined rhythms of Raphael. To these he has added Leonardo's palette of rich browns and blues, as 
well as a xfiimalo, or haze, which softens the contours. (Compare Tltr Madonna <>\ the Rocks, 
Louvre, Paris.) Despite the diversity of these sources, the Ringling \tili<-ilv achieves a striking 
originality through the pearlescent flesh tones, which set the Virgin ^ml languorous Christ Child 
off From their surroundings. 

Pmvtnam . (obn Wt-bb Gallery, London; ChriWi I ondon, JVu-mU-r 1 1. I°-S. no 133t W S.ibm CiIIitv, London 

Bibliography Siiki.i.nn 20i. M. Fm-tilAntler /orh ,\,ih< ilnmluli I'minimi, 1W . .1 \. u lurC. l.X.i. i"72. p 74.pl 134 
, 21. Wll»on, iiu 10. 
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Lucas Cranach the Elder 

German, 1472-1553 

Hans Cranach? 

German, 15037-1537 

CARDINAL ALBRECHT OF BRANDENBURG AS ST. JEROME, 152b 

oil on panel, 49 x 35 1/4. SN 308 



Tin' lasunation with antiquity and its art, so natural to Italy, was alien to the north, where the 
renaissance property speaking did not take place. There was nevertheless a p.ir.illfl response, 
which manifested itsell as .i umsumm^ interest m tin.' natural world .is Cod's creation Only 
tow.ird the end ot the iiHeenth century did northern art draw close to the Italian renalssan 
tin Figure of Atbrechl Durer nt Nuremberg, which was one ol the firs! centers ol lium.inii.nnn 
Germany. He initiated wint can only be called the high renaissance in the north. For his ar! 
partakes nl the same lolly spirit .is Leonardo's and Raphaels 

Unlike Durer, Lucas Cr.in.uh never visited Italy and only indirectly it-It thr impai i ol i lassictsm, 
though he was well versed m humanist k learning. Instead, hi.- bi-uimc .in early convert to 
Protestantism and a dose inend of Martin Luther, He nevertheless accepted commissions from 
Catholic patrons and sometimes turned to Diirer's prints tor inspiration. 

( (trdhiut Alhrrt/it it) Btandinibur% <n s/. frrome shows Luther's principal toe. The panel was 
executed by a member ot Cran.uh's large shop (perhaps his son Hans) I mm his design .md is 
similar to one in the Hessisches Landesmuseum, Darmstadt. Like Cranaih's other portraits nf 
this sitter, it is based on an engraving by Durer. The composition is Furthermore a virtual mil rOi 
image of Durer'* Famous print of St. ferome in Ins study, wlmli is shown Inn- as a contempor- 
ary room complete with a i handelier called a / mti rumln hen. (A similar chandelier hangs abow 
the pu tyre in the gallery,! 

To Alhreiht, a humanist who corresponded with Erasmus and patronized the rabid anti- 
Lutheran Ulrich von Hultcn, St \t rome was the epitomi ol the religious scholar, having trans- 
lated the Bible into tin- Vulgate. The lion that was locome's companion In the wilderness 
announces Albrecht's identification with the great saint In keeping with humanism, the paint- 
ing has an elaborate symbolii program, whuh allows several interpretations Suffice it !<> say 
that liie beaver, for example, is an emblem ol industriousness and constant v. the pheasant and 
pe.u oik ol immortality and redemption. The apple in turn represents original sin, the pear 

Christ iiu a mate. 

i iml .l.iir l I [ Ji . u^.ii i ■ m I ■ I . rn i 
Promwnii i.itu.ii . i.tli . in. n iii s.,iii/,i.i)iii-n v.iij isii k ii i i,.ii.-i..i! iiiii!i«.; is-i in,,,i von N«ti »t*m, 

hW SiIii,i.I,i Mcbin I"::- I't ,,-iivr (...illi iy, Bi rl.n. WZd; |uhn K 932 

Siliiti.r ivt>l.ii/i ,i(.1n- M i -lii.ll Ro- ■. I ,. m < uiun, h, Hi rim I 

I: .''.■..'■...■■/ i.r. W&, p li>t\ ne Ifte I I'.ik.'I :i ■ -I'll/ lit hi Ithrr 

Prim ftiw C55, pp IS4-155: 1 KulniK i. ( tattatlt, Lothion, Ifoi. |< 84 nu 1\ K -1 1 Kiiiisi ni>< ii; fim/nl 

II. iiiiiiiiih,,'. Berlin, 1*70, p I •' pi M I 1 Ktft'fiplin .mi! t I a\1_ I .,);,i. i ■■ h H.i!" I. t''"4. I p lii I ne 12: M 

I Mi-.lin.m t Hnluiiy fui \l frmtm U .i-l- n-.-. Pi BSD pp 104 13 I di Ch». V Malil'v.ll LflUk at the 

Mi-null \niiiiii, .. iiniii. ' /r .1,1 im it e, i A>, iiii^i ii lilt In, l"sl p l 1 ,, iv. IS 

Svitl ll-J I'xhlbitlilHi I'f. (.,., • W'itkiH I'llturtK i II) \ri Vln-.-mi, si LnufS l»W Itulbrtn -mil II-- i ■•■■ !■.!',, 

II \i i lii.-einr- . I i 1. 1 ■ . 1 1 1 . i ( >. iw, |*S0j HnMnNwi t'titiuuh, Srrt»th I »l hi 

.mi ,.t \n, |«57 t\il.!.r^i, .ii nu i i 
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Paul Bril 

Flemish, 1354-1626 

SI JEROME IN THE WILDtRNESS. c, 1595-1600 

ml mi canvas, 35 * ^ 5/8. SN 707 



I'hough .i Fleming by birth and training, Bril was inspired by bis brother Matthew's success to 
settle in Rome at the age til twenty. They collaborated on landscape frescoes In the Vatican, and 
Bril continued in this specialty tor some two decades after Matthew's death in 1583 St. lemnf m 
tin- Wilth-tttt'yi. i. .in bt pl.Kt J between 1595. the yearoi Ins first dated oil, and 1&00, when he began 
I ng the Arcadian landscapes populated by shepherds or cowherds tending their flocks, some- 
times by mythological I igures, for which he bet ame Famous. This makes it an early, though by no 
means youthful, masterpiece I"he canvas is indebted to his brother, as well as to north Italian 
landscape painters, notably Cirolamo Mu/iano, who in turn had been Influenced by the Flemish 
iii.ii int-rist tradition. The painting is utiusu.il in the artist's oeuvre. Whereas his other works o! :1m - 
period are generally tempestuous, St. ferntnt m thr Wilderness has ,1 uuiel drama tii.it is no less 
intense. The subject, rare in the North, was well established in Italian art. Deputing it as a 
nocturne seems to have been an innovation introduced by Bril. Unlike those in his other lantl- 
Scapes, the Figure here is not an afterthought but the key element. The saint's red mantle rivets 
the eye and expresses his religious ardor as he prays bet ore the crucifix. The moonlit landscape 
evokes the hermit's isolation from the world with haunting effect. Dimly visible in the middle 
distance is the lion who became Jerome's companion, 

Siunrfl II I'i' 

Provrruru* I rcthrrick Muni \ ...n. u Vi\ tok, itttittred W5 1 
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Peter Paul Rubens 

Flemish, 1577-1640 

THE GATHERING OF THE MANNA, c. 1625 

oil on canvas, ]°2 \ Io2. SN 211 

ABRAHAM AND MELCHSZEDEK, c. 1625 

oil on canvas, 175 L/4 X 224 314. SN 212 

THE FOUR EVANGELISTS, c. 1625 

oil on canvas. 173 \ 17e>. SN 213 

THE DEFENDERS OF THE EUCHATkIST, c. 1625 

oil on canvas, 171 x 175, SN 214 

THE TRIUMPH OF DIVINE LOVE, c, 1625 

Oil on canvas, 152 1/2 x 204. SN 977 



Rubens and the Italian sculptor Gianlorrn?o Bernini were the greatest artists of the 17th century. 
Rubens's epic canvases defined the scope and style of high baroque painting They possess a 
seemingly boundless energy and inventiveness. In his lite .is well, Rubens epitomized the extro- 
verted ideal ot baroque man, that ol the virtuoso for whom the entire universe is his stage. On the 
one hand, he was ,i devoutly religious person and, on the other, a man of the world who succeeded 
in every arena by virtue ol his t nai aiter and ability. Rubens resolved the contradictions of the era 
through humanism, that union of faith and learning attacked by the Reformation and 
Counter-Reformat ion. 

Rubens's genius found consummate expression m his designs tor The Triumph ot the tucharist 
tapestries. The Eucharist as the embodiment of Christ was central to the rift between Catholicism 
and Protestantism. Thus, the reaffirmation ot traditional dogma in this cycle signifies the victory 
of the Counter-Reformation over the heresies posed by Luther and his followers. The Catholic 
church responded to the challenge of Protestantism by redediuiting itself to missionary, educa- 
tional and charitable work as part of a life of religious observance and self-sacrifice. By I5S0 the 
tide of the Reformation had been stemmed, and at the turn o\ the century the Roman Church was 
oiue again firmly established in Flanders. 

Like the rest of the Hapsburg rulers of Spain and the Netherlands, the Archduchess Isabella Clara 
Eugenia was an ardent Catholic who supported the Counter-Reformation. She commissioned The 
Triumph of the Eucharist from Rubens around lt>25. Upon their completion three years later, the 
Archduchess donated the tapestries to the Carmelite convent of Las Desealzas Reales in Madrid, 
where they still hang in the chapel, (Partial replicas are in Cologne and Geneva.) There are eleven 
major scenes which, with an equal number of lesser ones, comprise the tapestries. Although their 
exact arrangement has been debated, the series forms a coherent symbolic program; four Old 
Testament prefigurations (including The Gathering "I the Mamui <\xv.\ .\ln«h<n>i nml Mvlt hr.rdrh), 
two scenes representing allegorical victories over paganism and heresy- another two of The I- <m} 
fatofigeiuto and The Defenders of the Ktizhatist, and three triumphal processions, among them The. 
Triumph <>j lih'irte Love. Rubens has treated them as tapestries within tapestries, each sur- 
rounded by an illusionistie architectural framework, This device elides the distinc lion between the 
real And the divine, in order to establish the allegorical intent. Because the compositions were 
transferred to the back of the tapestries tor weaving, they Are seen in reverse. 

The Triumph ol the Eucharist constitutes the third ot Rubens's four tapestry series. (The others 
are The History of Detius Mus, 1617; The History of" the Emperor ConStantme, lo22-le>23; and 
The History ot Achilles, Io30-ln35). In working on The Triumph of the Eucharist, the artist 
followed his usual practice ol first painting various buzzetii, or oil sketches, ot each subject, 
probably with the aid of drawings. Then came several wudeth, or models; the final one, sometimes 
executed in large part by a studio assistant, served as the basts for the full-scale cartoon, whuh 
rarely shows any significant departures. As with the Dec ius Mus tapestries, the cartoons arc oil on 
■ i in, is, instead of the standard tempera on paper glued to canvas. They may have been done this 
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way so that Isabella could enjoy the paintings after tht* gobelin factory was done making the 
tapestries - which she would never see — and to prevent duplicate sets from being made from 
them foi Other patrons. At least some of the eleven canvases presumably hung in her palace in 
Brussels, though the precise setting is not known. In 1&48, fifteen years after her death, si\ were 
sent to the Carmelite rhurt h .it Loeches near Madrid. Four of them are in the Ringling Museum of 
Art, while the other two are owned by the Musee des Beaux-Arts, Valenciennes. The early history 
of The Triutttph <>i Oh'tne l.n;>r, which is also in Sarasota, is unclear, as is the reason tor its 
different size- The rest were consumed in a tire at the palace in 1731. 

As with Rubens's other large projects, such as The Life of Mane de'Medici (Louvre, Paris), The 
Triumph oi the Eucharist cartoons necessarily involved at least several assistants. It is admittedly 
difficult to separate them out, since they were all working in Rubens's style. Much of the architec- 
ture and drapery, however, would appear to be by Theodor van Thulden, while |.m Boeckhorst 
was seemingly responsible tor most of the subsidiary figures. The work must have proci 
rapidly, as there are signs of haste throughout these huge canvases. 

Most scholars see little evidence of Rubens's hand. The distinction IS perhaps not so important as it 
si cms. because in the seventeenth century products oi the shop would have been regarded .is his 
own paintings. It is nevertheless inconceivable that the artist himself did not participate directly m 
executing a major commission (or such an important patron. In tact, his role was more extensive 
than has generally been acknowledged. He seems to have saved the most significant parts for 
himself. All the main heads, hands and feet are surely by him. Though roughly painted, they have 
a sens, oi life that shows his unique ability to capture the palpable appearance ol human llesh with 
a clear feel tor the underlying anatomy. To be sure some figures remain controversial, notably the 
blond woman seen from behind in The Ciaiheritig oj the Ufaiuia. He probably also retouched 
portions ot the costumes and drapery The Jlfiumph of Dwtne Love shows the fewest signs of his 
intervention, which is confined largely to the eros riding the delightfully ferocious lion. Such 
controversies aside, The Triumph of the Eucharist represents one ol Rubens's most impressive 
achievements, and the cartoons are rightly regarded as the greatest treasures ol the Kmgling 
Museum, 
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Peter Paul Rubens 

Flemish, 1577- lt>40 

PORTRAIT OF THE ARCHDUKE FERDINAND. 1635 

oil on canvas, 45 3/4 \ 37. SN 62b 



The Archduke I ep.lm.md of Austria arrived in Antwerp in April 1035 to assume the governorship 
of Flanders, which had none vacant since the death ot his. aunt, Isabella, two /ears earlier. Fresh 
from his victory over the king of Sweden at tht 1 battle of Nordlingen the previous November, he 
was received as a national hero who would restore the waning political and economic fortunes o! 
the country. With its love of artifice, the baroque found perhaps its most I harac beristk expression 
in lavish theatrical displays and ceremonies, for which Rubens had a special genius. Ac cord mid v. 
he was placed in charge of the decorations tor the Archduke's triumphant entry into the city, 
which were produced by a small army of assistants. 

A Iter the festivities were over, Ferdinand posed for this painting, which in turn provided the basis 
tor an equestrian portrait ol the Archduke .u Nordlingen (Prado, Madrid), Ferdinand establishes a 
direct visual .]m.\ emotional contact with the viewer. The Ringling painting suggests an unusual 
rapport between sitter and artist, and no wonder. Rubens's talents extended to diplomacy, and he 
WXS entrusted with delicate missions to the leading capitals ol Europe on behalf ot the Hapsburgs 
who ruled Flanders — and who were among his best patron?. 

For this painting, Rubens turned to Titian for prototypes. To be sure, he was hardly the first to do 
so. For example, An then is Mur, a Flemish portraitist who had likewise worked tor the Spanish 
court, earlier used Titian as a source. Rubens, however, did so troin a fundamentally different 
point ol view If was Titian who, more than any other artist, influenced Rubens's brush work and 
color. Moreover, Rubens had a keen appreciation ot the role played by history painting in forming 
Titian's portraiture. He realized early on that, unlike- a portrait specialist, Titian was able to express 
nobility through form, pose and setting, as well as psychological characterization, making his 
among the most penetrating of portraits 

Titian defined the military portrait in Otnemi Francesco delta iiu.iu k. I53o-1538, Utfizi, Flor- 
ence). Rubens had already adopted this example with little variation five years before in Thomas 
Howard, Second Earl <>l Arundel (Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston). The artist met 
Howard, the first ureal tngltsh art collector, during negotiations at the t ourt of St. lames, and it is 
clear in this forceful portrait that they shared mutual interest.- and a high esteem for one another 
As an official slate portrait, however, the painting of Ferdinand served a different purpose. To 
signify his ol I ice, the Archduke is shown wearing the felt hat of governor, with a swag of drapery 
in the background referring to the ruler's state canopy of Roman times. At the same time, lie 
wears armor and reveals an elaborate sword at his side while holding a general's baton to show 
him as defender ot the state. Ferdinand is, then, both a military and a civic leader who has put aside 
the helmet ot war for the hat of office. 

This dual capacity required that Rubens introduce a second type that gives a new meaning to the 
Archduke's portrait, the courtier-diplomat, which has also been codified by I man in Anfmne de 
(i)tiiiivlti- (1548, Kansas City Art Museum) and The Duke of AUio (c. I54S- 1 S -4 ^ , known only 
through an engraving after Rubens's copy, which is also lost!). They are distinguished from 
General della Rovere's picture by the more open, idealized treatment of their (aces. Rubens clearly 
understood [lie different intent, for he has handled Ferdinand's features in these very terms. In 
uniting the two portrait types, Rubens has reinterpreted them, so that the Archduke emerges as a 
dashing, handsome young man. Tragically, he was to live only six more years. 
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Anthony van Dyck 

Flemish, 1599-1641 
ST. ANDREW, 1621 

oil on panel, 25 1/2 x 20 1/4. SN 227 



While he was serving Rubens .is a studio assistant in 1615-1618, Van Dyck had already begun 
painting individual pictures of the apostles. He later repeated them, sometimes in several versions. 
St. .litdretv is from the Bohler series or apostles (named for the Munich art dealer who discovered 
them in 1914), one of two sets he is known to have assembled and the only one that survived 
intact. It was one of a group done during the seven months in 1621 after the artist returned to 
Antwerp from his first visit to London and before he went to Italy. It is nearly identical to one in 
the Pnnce Museum of c. 1618-1620, which may well have belonged to the first set. 

Like other apostles by Van Dyck, it follows the example set by Rubens in his paintings of saints. 
Such images had a long history in the north going back to gothic art, Rubens, however, treated 
them with unprecedented m on u mentality. In treating them, Van Dyck did not merely imitate 
Rubens, but reinterpreted his exemplars with considerable independence. 

Ol" all Van Dyck's saints, Andrew is special for the sensitivity and introspection of the characteriza- 
tion. His rough-hewn face and hands suggest the inner strength of his faith, for which he died on 
tin i ross he is holding. The painting is equally notable tor its vigorous brushwork. The young Van 
Dyck (he was all of twenty-two at the time) revelled in his sheer ability to handle paint. Early 
works like this have a seemingly cavalier disregard for finish resulting from a lack of discipline, but 
the rawness of the surface is more than made up for by its expressive immediacy. 
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Jacob Jordaens 

Flemish, 1593-1678 

BOAZ 

RUTH AND NAOMI c, le>41-lo42 

oil on canvas, 7b 5/8 * 30 112 m h. SN 987, 088 



At his best, Jamb |nrdaeju was fully the equal of Rubens and Van Dyck, and upon their deaths 
succeeded them as the premier painter of Flanders Although he is known for his crowded tab- 
leaux, Rnaz and limit mid \ftinni demonstrate wh.it Jordaens could achieve when he devoted his 
full attention ti> a few monumental figures. These exceptionally strong, well-preserved pictures 
are entirely by fheartisfsown hand. They can be dated to 1641-1642 on the basis oi style and were 
probably done to decorate the artist's house, which was bur It at that time. The paintings would 
have been hung (ugh up between two windows or flanking a central doorway. The religious 
subject would not have been out ot keeping in this context, for among other decorations, which 
are known to have been extensive, was a series of prophets. 

The subject is taken from the Book oi Ruth. After the death of her husband and i htldren, Naomi 
and her daughter-in-law, the Maobitess Ruth, return to Brthrlehem at the beginning of harvest 
time and seek the protection of her kinsman, Boa/. Jordaens depicts Boaz at the moment when he 
acquires the land ol X'aonn's husband from her next-of-kin and, with it, Ruth as his wife. It was 
the Lustom of the day for a man to pull ofl his shoe ^nd give it to the older man as a sign ot 
attestation whenever property was redeemed or exchanged- In the other panel, Ruth shows 
Naomi the barley that Boa/ has given heratter she slept with him at Naomi's behest. From Rubens 
OT), Flemish artists invested their figures with a vigor bespeaking a zest for life that remains a most 
appealing ideal. The masterful characterizations seen here exemplify lurdaens at his best. Boaz is 
shown, despite bis age, as powerful and determined. Ruth is appropriately voluptuous, yet virtu- 
ous, while Naomi is portrayed as the wily schemer she was. 

Like other equally piquant episodes from the Old Testament, the story of Ruth and Boaz is 
traditionally interpreted as a si^n that Cod protects the laithlul and as a beneficenl acl In reward 
of virtue. There is another level ot meaning as well: Ruth ^n<\ Boaz were duet, t am estors ol Christ, 
tor their son, Obed, was the grandfather of David, trom whom Jesus was descended. The story oJ 
Ruth parallels that of the Virgin, her lineal descendant, and St. Anne, both ot whom likewise 
married much older men. They are the subject of a Visitation (Musee des Beaux -Arts, Lyons) 
which is documented in \nAl. The paintings ol Ruth and Boaz were also done shortly alter two 
others that pursue the theme ot the "Ill-Assorted < ouple," popular in northei n ,u I suite the early 
sixteenth century (Stanley S. Wule, Philadelphia; formerly Rosenberg and Stiebel, New York). The 
Biblical story was very likelv attractive to Jordaens as a more virtuous example ot this moralizing 
but risque subject 
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Jan Davidsz. de Heem 

Dutch-Flemish, 160&-1684 

STILL LIFE WITH PARROTS, late 1640s 

oil on canvas, 59 1/4 x 45 1/2. SN 198 



De Heem began Ins Career in Lctden painting Vanitas still lifes, winch admonish the viewer to 
remember the transience of lire and the worthlessness of earthly pleasures. In ld35 he moved to 
Antwerp, where he remained for the rest of his life except for a few years in Utrecht during the 
early 1670s. De Heem's achievement was to synthesize the flamboyant Flemish tradition of Frans 
Snyders .ind Adriaen van Utrecht with the Dukh "prank," or fancy, still life into a unique style 
th.H proved extremely influential in both countries. His mature manner was formed in the years 
Io40-1642 and varied but little thereafter. 

Still Life with Parrots is an exceptional example of his work from the end ot that decade. Antwerp 
was famous for having exotic fruits, birds, animals, and objects from around the world. These and 
other luxuries have been compiled by De Heem in a stunning tour de forte. Despite the profusii in, 
the composition is carefully balanced and the color tightly controlled to unify the picture. It is 
tempting to see in this extravagant display a hidden admonition by way of example to be temper- 
ate. Though consistent with the artist's Dutch background, suiti a moral message would have 
beefl out ot keeping with the appetitive theme of abundance in Flemish art. Many of the objects in 
Still Life wttli hmols do, in fact, have emblematic meaning, but the painting has no coherent 
symbolic program. In the end, the viewer is simply meant to enjoy the visual least. 

Signed 1. 1'.: F.D.De Hn-m l 
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Piero di Cosimo 

Italian, c. 1462-1521 

THE BUILDING OF A PALACE, c. 1515-1520 

oil on panel, 32 1/2 \ 77 1/2. SN 22 



Piero di Cosimo occupies a singular niche in thf history of renaissance painting in Florence, 

About half of his work consists of religious subjects, some of great beauty, which show the 
influence of his contemporaries, from Sandro Botticelli to Fra Bartolommeo and his own pupil, 
Andrea del Sarto. But it is for his mythological scenes that he is justly known. They reveal an 
ingenious, even humorous, cast of mind that expressed itself through a naturalistic style. The 
Hut t<l mi;, i>i a Palace is unique among Piero's paintings in showing the present, not the past. It 
provides a Fascinating view of contemporary building practices that is remarkably true to life, 

The attribution of this unusual panel to Piero, though occasionally disputed in the past, is now 
generally accepted. It nevertheless remains a problematic work. A date around 1507 has been 
proposed and, indeed, the painting seems close to The Discovery oj Honey {Worcester Art 
Museum) and The Misadventure »j Silemts (Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge) of about that time. 
The panel must have been done a good ten years later, however. The style is deliberately 
archaising, the technique sparer and more linear. The poses of the spindly figures, too, are more 
rigid and exaggerated. Finally, the composition has the symmetry found in Piero's works toward 
the end ol his career. The late date is confirmed by the balustrade statues, which were first 
introduced in Verona in 1513. 

The subnet has given rise to a good deal of speculation. Several references to the panel that 
have been discovered recently by Sylvia Mascalchi in the inventories of Cardinal Giancarlo de' 
Medici between 1637 and lfco3do little more than support the traditional title. All attempts thus 
lar to connect it thematically to Piero's known paintings have proved unconvincing, mainly 
because they assume a weightier content than his pictorial approach could sustain. Neverthe- 
less, there can be little doubt that it must have an allegorical meaning. Like his mythological 
paintings, it presumably centers on a humanist program. The harmonious architectural design, 
systematic perspective, and axial symmetry observe the principles of Alberti. The classicizing 
style of the building itself further shows the influence of Ciuliano da San Gallo, the leading 
architect in Florence during the 1480s. The two were close friends, and the artist painted 
portraits of him and his father around 1500-1505 (Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam). Contrary to 
what has been suggested, however, neither the Villa Medici at Poggio a Caiano, nor any Other 
prototype by San Gallo served as the basis for Piero's design. Indeed, it cannot be identified with 
any known project, despite its detailed description. It is instead a manifestly idiosyncratic and 
visionary structure of an outmoded late fifteenth-century type. Hence, we need not see in this 
painting a reminiscence of a Golden Age, a memorial to San Gallo, an extended metaphor of the 
Medici, or a tribute to their support of humanist learning. Rather, it should be interpreted as a 
generalized pictorial treatise on the humanists' concept of architecture. To them, architecture 
was a combination of philosophy, mathematics, and archaeology. It investigated the laws of 
divine order through the study of harmonious proportion and ideal beauty as embodied in the 
systems of classical antiquity. 
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Gaudenzio Ferrari 

Italian, c. 1480- ISU 

THE HOLY FAMILY WITH A DONOR, late 1520s 

oil on panel. p0 t,'2 v 45 I '2. SN -J I 



Ferrari studied m Milan in the Lite 1490s, before Leonardo da Vinci had left the city, but assimi- 
late J the master's style mainly through his pupil Bernardo Luint, with whom he formed a lifelong 
friendship. Ferrari lived most of his working life in Varallo, and carved out a successful career in 
provincial centers around Lombardy and the Piedmont. In 1539, he returned to Milan, where he 
became the dean ol painters and served as an important link to the Lrona rJesqiH' tradition. 
Though he had only eight more years to live, he provided the chief cvimplr loi the nevt genera- 
tion of Lombard artists through his disciple Bernardino Lanmo. 

Despite his training, Ferrari's early style was derived principally from fifteenth-century Venetian 
pa in tins from Andrea Mantegna through Giovanni Bellini. By the 1520s, however, he was able to 
interpret the hi>;h renaissance in strongly individual terms. The Uttty Family with n OotlOT was 
probably done toward the end of that decade. The composition exists in a lost replica, which is 
known through an engraving, and two variants. It develops further a pictorial type defined by the 
artist in his altar of I51o in the Cotlegiata dl Santa Maria, Arona, and a similar altar in the Basilica 
of St. Gaudenzio, Novaro. Intervening between them and this painting is the impact of Correggio. 
Ferrari may well have seen in him a kindred spirit. Correggio also grew up in a small town and was 
ml kienced heavily by Mantegna and Leonardo, as well as the Venetians, but later evolved his own 
style. At the same time, Ferrari must have recognized Correggio's greater genius. The Unix 
Family wtlh it Domn owes aspects of its forms, landscape, and color to Correggio, without simply 
imitating him. Mon important than these sty list if features was the lyrical expressiveness of 
Correggio. Ferrari's work otherwise reveals a more dramatic, pie list it temperament than seen 
here, fin- Holy Family with fl liOHOi is one ol a series ol Five great paintings From the late 1520s 
which were done under Correggio's beneficial influence and which together constitute Ferrari's 
major achievemenl as ^\ easel painter. The others include The Mwtu Marriage o) St. Catherine 
(l)uomo, NovanO, The liiu,in into r-\/" (Cathedi il < hiiihI, I'niii (Museum of Fine Arts, Buda- 
pest), and Madonna mul ( hUd with Haititi [1529, Church ol St. Christopher, Vercelli). 

ruiwM.ui.,' i nut.' I.ni'in.i. M.I.hi imIi ,iii,. r l..ii.\ I ii Hi c,.ill. is I Mii.li.n; Svi.bi.Ti I lnll.ir.1 (iy I8*S Sir ( ne HnllorJ 

■-■•li . c Imi-Ii.'. ItiK 13, 1":", in' -I" 

^. I, i !■■.! i.iiilu« : r.it>h\ I lhk.\ i, -I.,..' tm, li.iia.ui. 1904 ['[I So 133:S t\. I« i t.,iii,i,-n.iti Ftrrturi, Strasbourg, 

W27. p 1 1 Siii'l.i no II \ \ [In /in fri' ilipmti .li ( ..mili'ti/in (-Vrrjri." Slndic\ lliitnfilnl In lYtltunn )■ \nnta oft Hii 

I'lithinili H.-iih.l.i\ \,-w "Kurt W \ Vlflli (kwdmunl hum, 1968, p. 65, f i>; 73, pi 2i*. L M.ill.\ 

hmmiii ■ ■•» (.nihil >r in. lui.ii [970, pp 12,250 pis It* li"'. H I ii'JbiK kion Add F A-n. t-rnstu nf l*tt \mii,iuili 
,n Italian fttniiiug* in Slutih tmnuvn htbln OwWWlHim. Ombrkljw M.i=a.. ["72, e 76 immTv, i« 43 

J cxhiblln t> t ittiiitriijii l-riimi, Turin, May 1950, rn> 15; ; Wilji tistl in. im 1" 
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Paolo Veronese (Caliari) 

Italian, c. 1528-1588 

THE HEST ON THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT c. 1566-1568 

oil on canvas, 92 t/4 x o3 1/4. SN S2 



Veronese and lacopo Tintoretto were the most gifted painters of their generation in Venice. Bosh 
were influenced decisively by Titian, wlm shaped the character of Venetian sixteenth-century art 
throughout the course of his long career, but with opposite results. Whereas Tintoretto turned to 
mannerism, Veronese took Titian's grand classicism as his point oi departure, while retaining a 
north Italian devotion to nature. Veronese's contribution to the Venetian tradition was to fuse 
Titian's ititmr with Michelangelo's disegtia into a decorative style of sumptuous pageantry. 

flu- Re.it <m the Flight into Egypt is an enchanting product of Veronese's maturity. From a 
drawing (Boymans-Van Beuningen Museum, Rotterdam) of it by Ins son Benedetto bearing 
.!>. i ount notes from those years, it can he determined that the canvas was done before 1570-1571. 
The Rest on the Flight into Egypt can he dated more specifically to 15o6-156S. It accords in spirit 
with other religious paintings by him of that period, which have an expressive richness to equal 
their visual splendor. The picture has the vivid colorism and dynamic composition that are the 
hallmarks of his style. The angels attending the Holy Family lend a festive air to the scene. They 
are shown gathering dates from the trees, currying the donkey, and even doing the laundry! Their 
joyous energy radiates pinwheel fashion from the axes of the crossed trees. Anchoring the 
composition is the tender group of the Madonna nursing her very human Christ child. 

The Kingling painting elaborates on ideas explored in two earlier versions of The Rest on the 
Flight in Egypt by the artist (c. 1557, Borletti Collection, Milan; c. 15o2, National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa). The germ ol Veronese's conception is found in a picture (Pradu, Madrid) that, if 
it is not by Titian, probably emanated from his studio, In addition, he must have had in mind 
paintings by |acopO Bassano and Bonifazio Pitati. Veronese adapted the main elements of his 
composition from Titian's Death ofS(. Peter Martyr (now known only through an engraving). He 
was also surely inspired by Albrecht Diirer's woodcut of The Flight into Egypt, which has a 
similar donkey in an equally lush tropical setting. Depictions of the Flight into Egypt first became 
common in Germany in the early 1500s. Durer's print was executed shortly before his second trip 
to Venice in 1505-1507, and it helped to popularize the subject there. Though not unknown in 
earlier art, it was relatively rare, primarily because the only Biblical account of the sojourn in 
Egypt (Matthew 2:13-14) is so brief that it does not even mention the episode. The Flight into 
Egypt was, in fact, the invention of Christian mythologists eager to expand on the few references 
to Jesus's early life. 

Signed lower center; t'AULI CALIARI VERONES1 FACIEBAT 

Provenanci : Electoral Cillery. DSssoldorl by 171", Alte i'in.ikotU.I,. Munich, by ]83o; [alius Bohler Gallery, Munich?; 

acquired Inhn Ringling l. {°>15 

Selected bibhogMphy: C. Rklolfi, tjrMrrnt'itihi , .. eJ [> vmi H.uirln rU-rlm, wm i<?24. (, p. 322; A Venturii 
Irwrntt.. Milan, 1928, p. Hit C Fiorco, Vrrowsr, Bologna* 192tf, p. to; idc-m, Panto f'eranese, Rome 1934, p. 197; R, 
Pallurhirti, I'nmn&tr. Bergamo, i°43, p. 4°; B, Berenson, liiitwti Pirtutrso} tlt>- HenaiXiarfte, Venetian 5< hool, London, 

!. p 136 I 1 iiUt-Cunr.it, review ol B. Berenson, 1'riirlnin Silunii lh. Ait Bulletin, 40. I95S, p. 347; R. tvl.irini, 

/ ■-/.. m ■ wnpleta rfW I rrom \e, MJU'n 1968, no. 121j Tbmpry, no 124: T Pignatti, I '< ronese, Venice, i"7o, no. 320, Br. 
■ R CTasIor. 'Bonifaiia Veronese's Rent on tin Fligkt tyita Kgypt, Bulletin of the Art Galtery of South Australia; 
977, p. 38. 

! vhihtmn!.; I'tnti CfiUunn (ij I riirttsin Pointing, Toledo Museum o( Art, 1°40; Wildenjlein, nu 50, 
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Sisto Badaiocchio 
Italian, 1585-after 1620 

SUSANNAH AND THE ELDERS, c. 1610 
oil on canvas, 63 x 42. SN 111 



'ittsannah and the Hdrr.\ was accepted until recently as an early painting by Bolognese artist 
Agostino Carracci. However, laboratory examination shows that the signature A.CARR. BON.F, 
dimly visible at the lower left, must be a later addition, and the canvas has now been recognized as 
the work ot Sisto Badaiocchio. This native of Parma and his friend Giovanni Lanfranco became 
pupils of Agostino during Carracci's stay there in 1600. Following their master's death two years 
later, the young artists moved to Rome, where they assisted Agostino's brother, Annibale, on 
numerous projects. Susannah and the Elders was probably done shortly before Annibale's death in 
lolO. The piquant subject derives from a lost painting of c. 1590 by Annibale, which is known from 
his own engraving. It proved popular among his followers because it allowed them to treat the 
nude in dramatic fashion. 

Sisto's version shows the full impress of the Carracci, who fused north Italian naturalism ,im.\ 
Roman classicism with Venetian colorism to form their baroque style. The round fate of Susannah 
and the sharper features of the elders are indebted specifically to Agostino. The dark sonorities in 
turn hark back to Annibale's early style, but the emotion-charged expressions and gestures come 
from his later work. Though it is generic to the school, Sisto's composition has considerable 
originality and anticipates a very similar one from l&fo by Ludovico Carracci (National Gallery, 
London). If they seem a bit stiff in the joints, the poses have been carefully calculated For maxi- 
mum impact, so that the action unfolds almost like a deck of cards. The painting is unusually bold 
for Sisto, whose work otherwise lias the lyricism of the great sixteenth-century Parmese artist 
Correggio. 

Sorted 1.1. it.iUlvi A, CAR. BON. T 

PnnwiMiKK Villi AlJobr.inJmi, Rome; Willi.im V. Ottk-y, Acquired 1708-1790; Christie, London, May Id, 1801, no. 30; 
] llu nihil- sale, Christie, London, April 11. 1812, mi. 50; W Biuti.in.in, Robert Hutlord. !84ti; Sir George Hoi ford »j|e, 
Christie London, [uly 14, 1"27. nn, 40 

Si'lt-i led blbUofir.lphi l\ Mm li. i ii.in, Mriimii i«J I'amliiis. , London, 1824, I, |''p -2, 25 f. l\',i,i|;t-n. Ill '/Vnimwj 01 
tin-tit liuimi^ London, 1854. il, p, t«8; R. Bro?OC, Thf IMfortt (.•>ll,-iinui, London, 1"527. p. 4Sr. no. 88: Suid.i. no, tit; 
P. Jt'll.i ivrjvb. "Gli bvwtirt AMebr*r«foii: ftrtvenWrifl tWI l*81{2)," Aft* Atttita a Uodtrm, to, 21, Wo3, p 70, mi. 247; 

S OstrOW, .lyoifuiii < iiiui, , i , dissertation, New \ork, l^toto, pp. 425-427. ijl. 2, no. Il.tij;. 1 18; H frt'ik-rukiiHi .mil 

F 7.i ri. Cetum <•! I'tr-S'meirrtith Century Italian Ptimttgt in \inih tmriiriin 1'iiUti, i ottfi hunt, c ambrldge. Mass., i°72, 

y 1" Ibmory, no. 12"; C van Tuyll. "ffcitUdOorfttO in -\iniTn.r (tlTM nrw NOrW* £ur{fr|gb»i If tit-trjnr. CXXV. f65, 
Aunuit, 198.*, pp 4r>" , 

Exhibitions: British Institution, London. 1851. no 50; In m l"ih J««M7*0. Detroit Institute ot An*, 1965, no pS 
Hntti/iHi hi h hi, it (itrgailtf, IVnvi-r Ait Museum. l°7I.p 12: IVildi-iihUin, no 1 1 
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Bernardo Strozzi 
Italian, 1581-1644 

AN ACT OF MERCY, c. 1616-1618 
nil on canvas, 52 1/2 x 74 1/2. SN 634 



Strozzi's importance in the history of art lies with his contribution to the painterly tradition in 
Venice, whit-h he helped to revive after he moved there in 1635, His Genoese paintings, however, 
are the must consistently satisfying. They show a wide range oi influences, From II Cerano «ind 
Chi Hfl Cesare Procaccini in Milan to Rubens and Van Dyck, both of whom worked tor the Genoese 
court. An At I of Mercy is an especially fine example from about loIS-1620, when he was under 
Caravaggiu's influence. Strozzi already reveals himself to be a bold colorist in the play between the 
intense red of the old man's robe and the olive green ot the woman's dress. The powerful 
brushwork does not describe the heroic forms so much as create rivers of paint. 

Strozzi oil en painted repetitions or variants of a theme, particularly early In his career Four more 
authentii versions tit An Act of Merry are known. (They are owned by I, O'Connor, New York; 
Marchese Rolandi Ricci, Albenga; the Premoli Collection, Rome; and the E. B. Crocker Art 
Gallery, Sacramento.) A study for the left arm with the crutch was once with H. Sehickman 
Gallery, New York. Its nmrrence testifies to the popularity of this composition with Genoese 
collectors. Yet the meaning is elusive. The painting is closely related to another painting by Stro/zi 
showing the widow of Sarepta giving water to the prophet Elijah (Kunsthistonsches Museum, 
Vienna), However, the presence of an extra figure to the left and the similarity of the old man to 
the beggar in Strozzi's V. Lawrence Distributing Alms to the Poor (North Carolina Museum ot 
Art, Raleigh) preclude identifying this as the same subject. Alternatively, it has been suggested 
that the canvas formed part ot the seven acts of mercy; no paintings of the other six acts by 
Strozzi are known, however. The traditional title, A» At t of Mrr<\, is nevertheless justified. The 
painting is best seen as an exemplary act of charity cast in the guise of a genre stene, without 
presuming a specific religious content. 

Provrii.mti-. Hi'isth.iuL'r =.iU', StuttK.irl, April 24-25, W2!*\ Hiumi Kith; G.ilene S.iiui Lin .is. Vunn.i WS7j Osfcar 
Btindy, |Q.t9: lulms Weitzner Cillery, New York. .uquiri'J 1950 

Biblitisr.ipKy L Merl.in. 'Sur Berruritu Slrozzt," Bttltrhrmil' hti\ 1955. p. 332; idem, Betnaida SIhk.i. Ki»mt*. l^tjc. pp 
8", 155. 1*7. 172. 174, tip. 196; A M.iluutu, Bernard) Smsa, MiUn, \<>ao. nc. 134, pi. 8; B. Frederuksun and F. Zeri, 
Cetl&Ui "J I'if'tXitit'trniih (.rtttarv ttatttiH Paintings in Wrrt/i AttifFttfui l*uhttt QQtUcij&ttt, Oimbrjil^i 1 , M.iss., 1972, p. 193; 
Tunmry. no, 62. 
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Guercino (Giovanni Francesco Barbieri) 

Italian, 1591-1666 

THE ANNUNCIATION, 1628-1629 

oil on camfas, 77 x 218 (overall). SN 122 



The Annunciation was commissioned in 1628 for the sanctuary arch of the Church of Santa Croce 
in Reggio Emilia by the Confraternity delle Morte and was finished in January of the following 
year. Although the canvas has suffered in the past, the main features are well preserved. As a 
result of its location and shape, the canvas posed unusual problems. The artist solved them with 
considerable ingenuity by removing the scene from its customary interior and showing Mary 
kneeling instead on the steps of an abstract architectural setting against an expanse of sky. To 
balance the iom posit ion, Guercino painted the angel oversized, so that he fills the left side of the 
picture. Like Leonardo before him (Uffizi Gallery, Florence), he made effective use of the interval 
between the figures. The gap serves to carry the divine message from the ange! to the Virgin, 
whose gesture reflects her reception of its import. 

the Annum luiinti is a harmonious expression of the forces that shaped Guercino's mature art. 
Guercino had closely studied Ludovico Carracci's works in Bologna in 1617. He was no doubt 
influenced by Ludovico's lunette fresco of The Annunciation in the choir of that city's cathedral 
from around 1606-1609. Even before then, he had begun to develop the dark, painterly manner 
seen here, which he perfected over the next three years in Ferrara, Guercino was called to Rome 
in 1621 when his Bolognese patron, Gregory XV, was elevated to the papacy. The frescoes and 
paintings lie executed in the Holy City were of fundamental importance in the development of 
high baroque art, but by the time he retired to his native town of Cento in 1623, his style had been 
decidedly tempered by the classicism of Ludovico's cousin, An ni bale Carracci. In the Ringling 
painting, Guercino has subjected Ludovico's Annum tutum to Annibale's classical logic by placing 
the composition parallel to the picture plane and laming its baroque dynamism. Classical, too, is 
the angel seen in the profile and the Virgin's subdued humility. The figures have the rounded 
fleshiness and idealized features that Guercino introduied into his workaround 1&22 while still in 
Rome. There is also a reminiscence of Caravaggio's realism in their physical solidity and dramatic 
presence. The lyrical mode represented by The ■ inWiflt itilmn did not endure. After lb30 it 
gradually gave way to [he sentimentality that marks Guercino's response to Guido Reni, whom he 
succeeded as the head til the Bolognese school in lo44. 

Provenance t onftatemrti delle Murk-. Resfi 10 Emiltaj Sir Richard Worslpy; E.irl ol Y.irkirough, 1804; Christie, London, 
luly 12, W29cnO; 37 

Si'li'i h-d bibliOftWtphyi ( i VV.lil'i'ik hi lirau.iri in i .mil Hiitnni loiulon. US54.lt.)' S7. Supp. p vo; N Cinm.ikli, // 
f.ii.'h urn. Biili'f.n.i. l^oS. p 935 B. Fredwicksfln .mJ F. Zen, fow&p •>! Prt-tyirbrttfnth Cwstttrt liulimt PattUmgs ui \nrili 
In,, in ,,,, f*tihlu l.iilln lmii\, CimbriJ^t', Miss.. 1972, p. 90; Tomory, no. LSI; D. Sullon, "Aspi-ils ot Bnllsh ColltMini;. 
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Francesco del Cairo 

Italian, I607-1&64 

JUDITH WITH THE HEAD OF HOLOFERNEb, mid-1630's 

Oil on canvas, 46 778 x 37 1/8. SN 798 



Dt'l Cairn's paintings show the Fascination with the bizarre that marks the Milanese st boul, whi< h 
retained elements of mannerism well into the baroque. His earliest works share the strange 
expressiveness of Morazzone, under whom he presumably trained- Del Cairo's subjects center On 
martyrs, swooning saints, and tragic heroines, who are treated with a histrionic intensity reminis- 
cent of his exact contemporary, Artemisia Gentileschi. This penchant tor morbid themes and 
extreme emotions reflects a violent temperament peculiar to the baroque. Much like CaravaggtO 
before him, Del Cairo was involved in a homicide that forced him to flee Lombardy for Turin. 
There he was knighted in t£>32 and became court painter a year later. His best works date from 
Ktore 1645, when a slackening ot inspiration becomes evident; those executed after he settled in 
Milan three years later are pale imitations ot Cuido Reni's classical treatment of equally violent 
sublet is 

fiidith with the Head o) Hohfernes, which dates from his first years at Turin, is one of the 
masterpieces of Del Cairo's career. The story, which comes from the apocryphal book of ludith, 
8-13, tells how the beautiful and devout widow saves the Israelite town of Bethulia. After donning 
In t finest clothes, she pretends to defet t to the invading Assyrians and then cuts off the head of 
their general with his own sword as be lies drunk in his tent after a banquet. Del Cairo shows an 
impassive Judith with the severed head, which her handmaid is about to stuff into a sack and carry 
back to their people. The gruesome subject was already popular with the preceding generation of 
painters in Milan. Del Cairo updates the late mannerist style of a canvas from 159fa in the Ringling 
collections by the Lombard woman artist Fede Calizia into appropriately baroque terms. The 
i ompositiuns are nearly mirror images ot each other, but eschewing Galizia's emphasis on surface 
ornamentation, Del Cairo shrouds the stene in mystery by adopting the dark style of II Cera no, 
the most influential Milanese painter ot the early seventeenth century. The effect is heightened by 
a softening of the contours in a Leonard esque haze. The picture achieves a curious sensuousness 
in the contrast of the whiteness of Judith's flesh against the sea ot black. The coloristic accent 
provided by the exotic turban completes the air of intrigue and seduction. 

Provenance: Cunn.ir A S.iJolm. Copenhagen, c. t963; Gallery Ljsson, London, acquired l°eo 

Selet ted biblw^r.iphy; P. Cinnun-BrooL ^ I i mbard Painting* • !*-"*--t 16 *•<>. Birttiingftarti Art Calk-ry, I Q 74. p 245, 

pl p, 88; Fomory, no, JO; G. A. dell" Acqua, f ram <■>. .• ( am i l(tf)7-1665, Musei C ivit i .if Varest\ !°83. pp. 7-6. 

Exhibitions /;<ir...^., \,i Era "i fc/egttw*. Dtnvi i \n Museum, 1971, pp. 24-25; fJ Seictmtt} Lombardo, Mil,in. l°73, 
mi 196, fil 217; Wildenstein, no. 3. 
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Pietro da Cortona 
Italian, 1596-1669 

HAGAR AND THE ANGEL c. lo37 

oil on L.tnv.is, 45 \ 3S 3 I SN 132 



IVtro tlj Cortona onuptes .1 position ol central Importance in Italian seventeenth-century paint- 
ing, as he provided the Fot al point for the rifi between the high baroque .mil baroque classicism. 
Thf 1 th.it .n't st rves > moral purpose and must observe the principles of clarity, 

unity, and decorum. Supported by a long tradition reaching hack to Horace's ut jm turn puesis. they 
maintained that painting should Follow the example of poetry and tragedy in conveying meaning 
through a minimum ot Figures whose movements, gestures, and expressions can be easily re<id, 
Cortona, though no! anti-classical, presented the case F01 »ri asepk pot-try. with numerous actors 
and episodes th.it elaborate on the ientr,il theme and 1 reate a magnificent effect I le was also the 
first to argue that art has a sensuous appeal which exists as- an end in itsell 

Although the debati took place on a largely theoretical level, it represented divergent approaches 
to telling a story and expressing ideas m art. In ac tual prat tice, the two sides came intoconflic t over 
ceiling dei.orations. Whereas the classicists treated them mudi like oversized easel paintings, 
t ortona followed the illusionistk potential implied in the decorations ol Veronese An<i Correggio 
to its logical conclusion. The differences betw< en easel paintings by Cortona and the classicists are 
not always ^o clear cut, however, partly because they shared the same Foundations in early 
baroque art and pal tlj be( ause Cortona hinisell ol tt 11 sought less radical solutions in this arena. 
Thus, Cortona's .St. ferome in the Desert (t lo37, [vimii Institute ot \rts) is not fundamentally 
different from tin- treatment ol the same subject (Denis Mahon, London) ot some thirty years 
ivii iter by Domeni< hino, Annibale Carrara's most hiiihtul Follower 

Hagai and the In gel lmi be dated iust before The Return aj Hagar ot lt>3ti (Kunsthrstorisches 
Musi ." \ ■ nna), which has a similar angel Fluttering overhead. The episode is recounted in 
Genesis 21 The Egyptian bondswoman Hagar and hei son lshm.iel are cast out .it the insistence 
ol Abraham- Sarah, so that Isaac would be Abraham's sole heir, they are saved in the 

wilderness when the angel calls to Hagar an ikens to Find a well ot watei 1. ortona could 

claim sa in turn within the t arra< d school for Hagm and the \ngel, which is close in style and spirit 
to I rancesco Albani's depictions ot The Rest on the Right into Egypt (Suida Manning C olli 

York; Earl ot Yarborough, Brocklesby Park) I lowever, in comparison with works by Andrea 
Sail, hi and Nicholas i'oussin, the strictest of the classicists, there is a noticeable tack ol rhetoric in 
Hagai u nil (he Angi I. Absent, too, is their insistent linear ism Instead, the at t ion is transmitted as a 
play ol graceful, serpentine gestures While the recumbent Hagar is patently derived From the 
antique, the balletti pose ol the angel retails Bernini's I/j<///<j and. Daphne (1622L-1625, Gafleria 
Borghese. Rome), one o( the masterpieces ol baroque sculpture. The blond tonality established by 
the yellow draper*. a poetic mood, which is reinforced by the Arcadian setting Hagai and 

the Angel exists to delight the senses ,\nd to please the emotions. Measured in purely aesthetic 
terms, ii is among the most beautiful paintings of the Italian baroque. 
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Mattia Preti 
Italian, 1613-1699 

SALOME WITH Tin HEAD OF JOHN THE BAPThT c. lo48 
oil on canvas, 47 1/4 x 67 3/6. SN 990 



Mattia Preti, known as "II Cavalier Calabrese" aftei he was knighted by Pope Urban \ 111, was one 
ol i Ik- i;n*.it painters ol the Italian baroque. He probably trained first under h«a brother, Gregorio, 
in his native Taverna, Around 1630 be wen I to Runic and is documented there ol various times in 
the 1630s and most of tin 1640S. He spent the Liter Jo50s in Naples, then after .1 brie! Bfci 
Rome settled in Malta. Like m.iny other artists of the Italian baroque, Preti traveled .1 great deal, 
Dunne, be frequent wanderings he assimilated ,1 broad array ot influences, which he fused in .1 
power) u ' striking originality. 

Salome with the Head ol }nhti the Baptist is a tully mature statement of the Caravaggism that 
marks much of Preti's work. The composition is Jose in spirit to Caravaggio's I in Im rcdtittly of 
Thotnajt (formerly Neues Palast, Potsdam) without being in any way dependent upon it, Above all 
Preti learned from Caravaggio how to capture the essence ol a story with tell inn rffetl Not 
merely content to repeat the pk turesqui soi ts found in his concerts, Treti fully appreciated that 
Car.v, baroque si vie relied on lI.issr.iI restrain! as mni h as on theatrical realism tor its 

expressive impact. Thus, the artist dispenses with the supercharged drama found in most paint- 
ings Ol Salome, whose lurid story made her .1 favorite subject throughout flic baroque. I le asks us 
instead to ion template the significance ol the Baptist's martyrdom. The play ot linht and dark 
lends a greater present e to the nearly I. gures. who are shown close up, so that the scene 

appears to be taking place before the viewer's very eyes. It further evokes a wonderfully hushed 
atmosphere that heightens the introspective mood conveyed by the solemn poses and intent 
expressions. 

Salome \> nevertheless typically eclectic in style. Besides Caravaggio himself, there are overtones 
ol his 1 losesl follower, L )iazio C .entilesihi. The young girl holding the charger Suggests, however, 
that these may have been derived from his daughter, Artemisia Gentlleschi, a famous artist in her 
own right. The hunched future and craggy face of Herod, shown wearing a turban And mantle 
with deep folds, are an idiosyncratic interpretation of singular types found in paintings by the 
Dutch Caravaggesque painter Dirck van Baburen. From Guercino comes tht color sehemi ol 
od's orange-yellow robe, Salome's hlue-.ind-gold dress, and the executioner's red shirt that 
enlivens the picture 

Preti's development is highly problematic, though a forthcoming artnle by Brian D'Argaville 
should help to ilanfy it. Ba>ed on the conventional wisdom that Caravagglsm all but died oui 
around 1630-1635, Roberto I onghi and most other scholars after him have dated Preti's musical 
genre scenes and other Caravaggesque paintings like the Ringlmg Salome with tltr Head <>l hilui 
tin- Baptist to those years. However, the artist's biographer Bernardo cle Domenici st.iti- that Preti 
ulopted classicism before turning to Caravaggio's manner, The evidence suggests that tin- 
phase of Ins career occurred during the io40s. 
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Preti was otten absent (rum the Holy City in the lo30s Dunni; those years lit even Seems to have 
paid .1 visit to the north, when- he could have seen Ua buren's work. Pomeniu says that Preti had & 
northern patron and met Rubens trom whom, interestingly enough, he received .1 painting ot Tin 
trait 0f I Ifm,! ili.it be later gave to Urban VIII, along with one by his own hand. There is. nothing 
in the archives ol the Barbenm mven tones, however, to identity the Rmgling canvas with the 
Litter. In any case. Preti spent almost all ot the following decade in Rome, He presumably began 
working in a Caravaggesque style in the period 1641-1643- Most likely he learned it third-hand 
from pictures by Caravaggio's Followers Bartolomeo Manfred! and the Frenchman Simon Vouel, 
lis well as their disciples. To this he added elements absorbed trom Gtaerrino during his travels over 
the next two years. Such a combination ol influences can be seen m ,1 Gonetri tprivatt? collection, 
Naples) that was probably done shortly alter his return to Rome in lb4e. The Ringlmg picture is, 
like the coeval Tribute Homy (Brer.i, Milan), a transitional work ot two years or so Liter. A simitar 
bearded olti man can he found by the side ol Christ in The Raising ••! I a ttTtts, while the regular 
Features oi Salome, M-emingly derived Irom Vouet's classicizing Roman works ol the Lite U 
retail those ot Sofronia in the pendant CUtrinda Liberating Qlindu and Sujntniu (both are in the 
Calleria di Palazzo Rosso, Genoa). This patrol paintings must have been done l lose to 1650, nearly 
ten years btei than is presently thought, as they directly anticipate the definitive style Frcti 
arrived at in Naples The relatively late date ol Salome indicates that Caravaggism in Rome, rather 
than suffering a sudden decline around 1630, managed to endure nearly as long as it did in Naples, 
where it persisted past mid-century. 

I'ti.Oii.Hi.r M.itlln. -r:i I 1111' An Ltd., Lornliin, IWt, .uquifcil h>,"!5 



Salvator Rosa 
Italian, 1615-1673 

ALLEGORY OF STUDY, c. lo4Q 
oil on canvas, 54 1/4 x 38 1/8. SN 152 



Rosa was primarily a painter ol romantic, often tempiesruous landscapes ih.u reflect the same 
pessimism as Ins allegorical scenes with philosophers, hermits, and saints, He also painted a 
number ol portraits ol himself, his family, and friends. The present work poses severe problems ol 

interpretation, lor it partakes nl both allegory .nul portraiture. It comes closest to the personifica- 
tion ol Study in Cesare Ripa's Ironologia, which Rosa oiten used .is a source tor his learned 

imagery; a young man who sits holding a book in his lelt hand and a pen in Ins right. Missing, 
however, is tin- scholar's oil lamp and the cock, symbol ol vigilance and solicitude. Ripa's descrip- 
tion is accompanied by the legend, misa Unbilled by him to luvt'lial whose satires provided a 
model lor Rosa's: "But your delight has been to grow pale over nightly study," As such, AllegO\ x oj 
Stwlx is .in apt expression of the artist's own erudite interests. 

live Rtngling canvas has often been linked to a picture called/ u Menzt>K't" tlhirfuxm: Pitti Palace 
Florence}, with the suggestion that they represent ancient and modern poetry Against this is the 
testimony ot the .n t:^f S. ln>t biographer, Filippo Baldinucet, who states that the Pitti painting 

depicts a philosopher showing a mask to another person." He adds that it was done for Giarnarlo 
de' Medici and was accompanied by a picture ol St, Anthony in the wilderness; significantly, no 
reference is made to our canvas. The two pictures are, however, nearly identical in si/c and form 
natural complements. As they were certainly done not Icing before Rosa lett Florence tor Rome in 
1650, it is hard not to see them as pendants, jillrgor) i>\ Shiriy and I .a MeHZtigHtl may be taken as 
representing the sell -denial and dissemblance ol EpictetuS and theCynns, whose St on ism formed 
the basis ot Rosa's moral philosophy. 

One instinctively reels as well that both are portraits. Indeed, \llegor) <>i Study was once mi 

as a self-portrait, though the features clearly do not belong to Rosa. Nor does it represent the 

painter [acques t aurtots, as claimed in an inscription c>n the refining ol another version showing 

only the head and shoulders that came to light in 1968 (Ciantarln Barom. I loretue). The head 
nevertheless has a strong sense q| Individuality, .ts Joes that ol the philosopher in La Menzugna, 
Despite the element ot idealization, they L.iniiot be merely generalized types, like Rosa's saints. 
The key to their identities can perhaps be found in the Florentine circle ol intellect rials surround- 
ing. Giancirlo de' Medici, who commissioned In Mrtiji^itti. As Peter Tomcuy onu- proposed In an 
unpublished paper, the- central ti^ure in La Vteiizfigtta may vet turn out to be the court poet 
\nionio Abati, a renowned satirist with whom Rosa enjoyed a Jose friendship until professional 
jealousy led to their Failing out in lt>50. In any case, the person in Allegory a) Study ran not be the 
plulosophei Giovanni Battista Ricciardi, Rosa's best friend who, it has recently been demonstrated, 
is the subject of an allegorical portrait in the Metropolitan Museum thai was long considered a 
self-portrait ol the artist Yet the character ol our painting gives every indication that the sitter 
must have been equally well known to Rosa. 

Provenance: Ki>feert, t o« I . >1 ■■■ iar, First M.irqcns ni Westminster, London; Duke ol Westminster; i iwtttte. Lcn-idon, 

Icily 4. 1324. no 3ft t ' Yl,>n I ..ill,i v I onoW, uquirtJ |cihn RlRftHfl£ l"25. 

s. lei i, d bibliography; Stiklj, no 151 I. S.iIlti-»>. SnitMtn Hum, \! i» 120. pi 28; K 1 : t i-Ji-m k>nn .itul I .' 

' i Mm ,,( /*•< -\1111 ttinlll l.rnlur) intli,m PatJlUUg* t» \mtli \lHt ilnltl I'lillln I o)lrftlOH\, L .ilYlividui', M.lb* . 1972. p I". 
II Lu :uil, pi K«i>.i in 1 li.it ilu 1640-1*4^," J/<.i//,> I. l''"i c 1 J 2. pi I* Tomi'rv. no Io5, I. b.ilc-rn.i. / tifHia 

ttiHifttrta dl^afi-atw /,',"« Mil. in IWS, in< 103. 

Exhibitions i/.wn/>,'.,,. if Wiultt in jtw» Amertiun \tntettnn. National Muarum of Western Art Ibkyo, !^7c>, nu i\ 
Snlvalm tiraa m kwnita l\i Ikrli-i c_i)lli'>;r Musrum. I ? . ni> 2 Wildi-resinn rw It 
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Luca Giordano 

Italian, 1634-1705 

THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, c 169b 

oil on canvas- o0 lis x 86 1/4, SN 157 



Giordano succeeded the Spaniard Jusepe RJbera as the preeminent artis-t of Naples, then inherited 
the man tli- »if Pietro da Cortona as the leading painter ol decorative i yiles in Italy. In Io"2 he was 
called to Spain, which ruled Naples. During his ten-year stay there, he was inevitably .iff.-, ted by 
Spanish art. 77)f /-/<l:/i/ jilto /■gv/>/ IS, in f.n t, derived from .1 painting in the- Museum of Fine Arts. 
Budapest, by Bartolome Estaban Murillo, the most influential painter in Spain during the latter 
half uf the century, who had died only a decade before Giordano's arrival. It was presumably done 
around the same time as Giordano's treatment ol this subject for the cycle devoted to the life ol 
Mary in the convent church at Guadalupe from Io9t>, wlmli was inspired by yet another Flight 
t/iit) Egypt by Murilto (Palazzo Bianca. Genoa). 

the Kingling Flight into Egypt is an unusually strong painting Irom this, the final period ol 
Giordano's activity. To convey the effect oj night, he adopted Munllo's brown tonality instead Ol 
the colorful palette he normally used. The vigorous brushwork and gathering clouds with angels 
lend an animation to the picture that serves to heighten the sense of urgency of the Holy Family's 
flight. The horizontal format and large scale of the painting place the viewer ilusc to the scene, as 
it the entourage were passing directly m front of him. The truncated composition Is rare for 
Giordano at this stage ol his career, raising the question whether the painting has been cut 
significantly at the top and but lorn. The degree ol bowing along the edges, however, indicates that 
the canvas has suffered few, if any, losses. 

P ffw nam*! I Juki- .a Rutland, EMvmr Castle; Christie, I oruten, April io, W2fti no. u>. Rothschild Galtery, London 

Bibliography: M Mlltaivlih, t.ina I .nm,',..io M .hunt. 11 Brooks Mc-mnn.il Arl Galk-ry, Memphis, \<*vi, p 10: ( ) hir.iri 
■mdc. 5t.ivi//i. / tuti <.ii,iitii>iu, N.iplt'S. l^Uf, t), {>. ZW. fi|5 \lv. B lii'.ii'iii Cm in .irul f ZiTi, ( rmm uf I'tf-NmtitTlltb 

< iihihv Itiitiiiti l'iitinm<:\ in \11til1 Amrntvn PvMu Vo&n imh, I imbridgp, M.im,., 1972. p toi lumoiy, m> l?r 
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Giovanni Paolo Panini 
Italian, L691-1765 

HERMES APPEARS TO CALYPSO 

CIRCE ENTERTAINS ODYSSEUS ATA BANQUET, c 1718-1720 

oil on canvas, 50 1/2 \ 63 1/4. SN 171, 172 



Panini Is best known for the kaieidoscoph memoirs ol Rome's antiquities ih.u he painted after 
1730. The paintings from the first five years oi hist areerwere cast however, in the much simpler 
mold ol ( .lov.inni Ghisolh. Over the nevt several years his compositions became increasingly 
independent and elaborate. The handsome C alypso anJ Circe canvases date trom tin- end o! this 
critical period They were probably done around 1718-1720, while he was working on the decora- 
for thi Villa P.itrijii- For the next decade, Panini concentrated on highly theatrical religious 
and legendary subjects in vast classical architectural settings. Here he has chosen two scenes in 
which 1 Utitk's rescues Odysseus trom the enchantress Grce,, who turned his men into swine, and 
trom tin. 1 island of Ofiysi.i, where he stayed for seven years with the nymph Calypso, ["his early 
stage in his career was still a period ot experimentation tor the young artist (he entered the Rome 
Academy in I71 < >), and the Ktn>;luu; paintings show a level ol inspiration not often tound in his 

Liter works. 1 hoiH'.h the execution is occasionally uneven, they .ire notable tor their fresh color 
and liquid hrushwork, which are fully rococo in flavor. 

SN i""i -'. in >i ii IO Pooh P 1 1 Ri 

t'ruvi'ii.iii. ■ I i«t Lord li.ilr'in.in. ShoWon Court, HcTPl \nvm,in C .,ill<-i v London ,u i|in; >if lulin Kiii|'.liut5 

Bil'ln^i.ii'ln a I"! I"' i Vrtli '■■'(" I'fi'tlo I'iiihiu. I'liicii/.i, Nil pp : 14-115 H h-.linik-.oi> Mid 

• •llh t .fill, iv lliilimi l'uinlttiii\ ill \nilli \m, ii,,i,i i'uhli, < ,ilti i l,nrn, Cambridge . M.ISS 

157; t. Tn. -rv no- 145-146 
tOiihriimi. ,K,.v.il A..uli-niv. 158 SN 171 aim M.SN 17Z«sno ZtJ Wildcnsl i 16 
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Francesco Guardi 
Italian, 1712-1793 
HOPE, ABUNDANCE, AND FORTITUDE, late L740s^arly 1750s 

Oil on panel, 63 1/2 \ 30 3/4. o2 1/2 \ 30 1/2 SN \B9, 1Q0 



Francesco Guardi's reputation rests on his atmospheric views ol Venice, but the first p.irt of his 
career was spent in tin- studio oi his older brother, Antonio, as .) painter ot religious »ind allegorical 
subjects. They often copied the work of other artists, and their style presents an amalgam ol the 
tin it- Giovannis who dominated Venetian art during the lirst hall of the eighteenth century: 
Pellegrini, Piazetta, and above .ill Tiepolo, who was Antonio's brother-in-law. Because they prac- 
ticed tin- same manner .nut often collaborated on their more Impoi tanl commissions, it is diffit nit 
in distinguish their hands and chart their Individual development The Ringing panels have 
rightly been given to Francesco, though nut without dissent. ! he figures an differentiated from 
Antonio's by their rustu charai ti r and correspondingly mori solid hm less elegant construi tion. 
They are derived Irom a type lound in Ttepolo's pictures ol the (730;., as is the nervous brush- 
work, wlm h threatens .it times to dissolve forms almost entirely. The palette, however, owes more 
to Pelleg] mi 

fhe intend* d purpose and ku.it ion have been disputed The panels have brvn called organ shut- 
iiul cupboard doors commissioned by .i ihurih or religious confraternity. In the first plait, 
however, it is hkrly th.it they originally formed one painting and were divided .it a later time. 
Moreover, their meaning is purely secular. The women correspond in a general way to the 
personifications in Cesare Ripa's tevnotogia oi Abundance on the left, holding her characteristu 
sin .it ol grain, .m^ Hope on the right, whose attributes are I lower'- and an anchor, whiih 
stability .mo security to the ship, a? hop* does to a man on the tempestuous sea ol life." flu 
broken columns and cornices are references to thi Philistine temple destroyed by Samson, who 
was legendary for his prodigious strength, while the puttr remind us that love- assists fortitude. 

I In date has proved especially problematic. SN 1P Q previously bore the inscription "L'arato 1747," 
which came off so easily in lighl cleaning that it can onlj have been a later addition and was at best 
a reconstruction of a previous inscription. The pair can be placed as late as thi L76Qs on tin basis 
ot I'h, \in,i,l< o) v U\>tt /nth (1763, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) and T/tf Judgment o) 
ParisiA Pereire Geneva) It is true that Francesco did not radically altei utre style over time 

(compan S.S, l'n<-\ mid t'mit . tdorhig tlu Trinity, i . 1777. Parish t hurt h, Rom q;no). Our pictures 
are nevertheless cast so much in Antonio's mold both conceptually and stylistically that then- is 
every reason to believe they were done before bis death in 1760 In comparison with Francesco's 
landscapes, they should be assigned a date no later than the early 1730-..: hi nee, the lost inscription 
may well havi been correct. 

SN 189 upjv -'■ "ii . nlitmn I ( iiurdi i (1 iti 

I'un c-ii.iiu i- Euci-m i I ii j..-. i \i-i\ Ybi erson Galleries, New %>rfe 

\i-i.i 15 I".-. i Bohlcr, Munich I 

\ (vtor.lSSI I l. .:i. ■ Si .> I .ii. int. -i- 1 i "ij-i>: '- ll r - aa . 

VI ( .... i t. .1 iuBftii \ ' . ■ > ■ 

'I 18; R. I'.illuiihiiiL /.« fill 960, pp 131 135-136, !-i J 

■>■.:? b\ il>i Giwdis in Oslo >ind thi .hi I h.imii' Aitinnui and Frances 
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Giovanni Battista Tiepolo 
Italian, 1696-1770 
Domenico Tiepolo 

Italian, 1727-1804 

All EG< >R ^ CLORY AND MACNAiXlMt I V OF PRiNCES, t , 1738 

fresco transferred to canvas, 148 x 75 SN 652 



The light-filled style created by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo was thi nfthi roi He ilso 

painti d several series o I grisailles imitating sculpture, All are allegories or mythotoj ii s approp- 
riately classical lin conception and style The present fresco conies from .in nniJrnhht'il villa in 
Vicenza near Ins native Venice, where the artist was active in the late 1750s. rin- cycle also 
iiu luded two unrelated paintings ol Mat nus (private i ollei tion, Turin" and a Ba« h'k head 

(pnviih collection, Venice) riepoio relied heavily nn assistants in such commissions. In this 
instance, the work is by his son, Domenico, who served ,is his chief assistant after Tiepolo 
returned from working on the decorations for the Residenz in WiJrzbug in 
remain hia greatest achievement It is very similar to Dome: co's grisailles From the Palazzo 
Canossa, Verona. They cai signed to him on the basis ol the pastoral scenes in the Villa 

V.ilm.u ,iii.i. Vicenza, which are signed and d ited 1757. Domenico was ,i gifted artist in his own 
right, .is the high quality oi this painting atti 

It is by no means the only large-scale grisaille designed by Tiepolo, but nothing quite prepares us 
For the fresco's grandiose treatment, whn.li Is fully in keeping with its allegorj Shown are As! i 
whose attribute is the pyramid, and her conquerer, Alexander the C'.re.it. There is another lei i I ■ ■■ 
meaning .is well, Inspired by Ripa's h <mnlim.ni. The woman with the pyramid and e,ulj U'lt 
represents the Glory ol Princes, whili the cornucopia and lion an symbols ol magnanimity. The 
precedents tor such an lllusionistic group ol life-sized statues seen against a wall lies mainly in the 
history ol si utpture instead ol painting itself. In fat t, the figure ol Mexandi . ts the inspira- 

tion ol Mil helangelo's statues ol I orenzo am l no It ' Medii i in the Medii i t hapel, Floremt*. 

Pnivpriiirni Unknown villa, Vkcnu Baroni Framlvptli i Ii Stmonetl .,,ii I >: ... . , i >': . ■ n . . ^pril 25-M.iy &, 1^32, 

hi' ill \,l. il|.li I ,.ii\ . i ..ilinv New ttork .11 i|Liii-i'J i ■' 

i ,iph> \ Miir.wsi I < win, I union, i- ! 

V.Sthn ' ■• |>.'i,.~ A- -.mn-. in WCrlilui 

itil.illi'i I < - W74, pp 289-28-1. no, 21, Hr. 

3v°: iJi 111 Dll I .1 lll'fi' nut .!n i '.< I ii'|<i<!i>s ln'pfK lll> Am /!■ ill j.;,' 

\iiiit< ttmi fttifrhtu tl fill Hittirtith I p i ■ * r - i | mil Ziti, (rwtut nf I'n \inptmilh I > 
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Frans Hals 

Dutch, 1585-1666 

P1ETER \ACOBSZ. OIXCAN. c. [639 

oil on canvas 13 [14 x 3 I SN 231 



■ 1 l.il- ni Haarlem was the first great portraitist ol seventeenth-trentury Holland. Be they 
nil 1 1 iJi'iii "i . ontemplaih < his sitters poses, expressions and gestures convey thi vitality ol the 
it.i, wlit-n tin- Puu U rrjuil'lii rose to become .i mighty t ommert lal and naval power. Though i ut 
down slightly thr Ringling canvas remains one oi Hals's mosl impusi ■.'<■■ portraits. Few 

paintings by Inm hav< --ih h a pi • haracterization 

As usual with HaJs's work, the portrait is painted in a limited number of colors, but within this 
seemingly restricted range he produced almost infinite tonal nuances, It has been said th.it i 
palette included a hundred different blai ks, I he fai e has the broad, rapid brushwork that th< 
ii.ul previously reserved foi his tun s. Il Invests Olycan with lifelike spontaneity, creating 

Huston ih.it tin- expi ession playing ac ross his features has b< en captured in an instant, .is it In- 
were in the act of speaking directly u> us This sense ut exchange with thr viewer lies .it the 
ut baroque portraiture. 

i lacobsz. Olycan (1572-1658) was on< ol ! laarlem's leading citizens. A wealth) brewer, In- 
served the i ity .is m.wnr and w.is .i member ni tin 1 States t lenei al ih.ii governed I lolland In .ill 
Hals painted nine knoivn portraits of the Olycan family. Unlike must DutJi artists, he took great 

to make Ins portraits ol women a i lose tnat< h in personality and interest to thosr nt tin 
In- painted. Thus, H.ils's portrait ni the sitter's wife, Maritge Vooghl (. laesdi 1 1639, Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam), is .i worthy companion u> the Ringling painting Although lacking the Kn'ietul 
presenci ol Olycan himself, she is depicted .is .i pillar of quirt strength and wisdom. 

I'rin'i'ii.iiH i'. I ii i'i 1 1 iiul 1 1|\-. can .'.i'. ..' I ,. ..-!■ Bi unnu'.li. I I.i.irirm Sutlun Hfll] V1.iv, 1922; A Reyre, London, t926 

Selnl. iphy l\ K Valrntmn mi! I'.iuilni)',? hv l : r.in- I I..I- lit ■> tmrritti XVI 

Sukta, no. 251; S ukm. I°70- 

WOo II pp cm i Wilson no 83 

Si In |. .1 .'vliil.iln.n, i Fl ! ■ I I ■' -Mir-i ni:i. I I i is - ii. 1962, no. 44; WlMwistein, m 
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Karel Dujardin 

Dutch, 1622-1678 

HAGAR AND ISHMAl I IN THE WILDERNESS, c. L662 

oil on ianv.i>, 73 3/4 v 55 SN 270 



Dui.irJin divided his carei i bt twi en Ital) and Holland. A pupil o! the Dutch Italianate land* 
painter Nicolaes Berchem in Rome, he devoted most of his work to scenes ol the (. ampagrta with 
picturesque gen iv i ■.•.m. While living in Amsterdam in the late 1650s, he also turned to history 
painting in a classical vein, ihrn miah in favor in Holland Hagai and hhtnaei is, with St. f*elei 
flraiing il>> SVi k (Van Hattum Collection, Ellewoutsdiik) and The ( om+rsian oj s ' Paul (National 
Gallery, London), one ol the group ol religious subjects th.it followed around [662. C tosety related 
in theme, size and treatment, they show the heathen being converted, the sitk being heated, and 
the outcast being comforted. Together they represent one ol the major m hievements ol their kind 
in Dutili seventeenth-century art. The combination ol classicism and baroque drama shows a 
general debt to Ludovico Carratri of Bologna and his early school. Indeed, //i/e,i/i and Ishtnael is 
treated very much like s supercharged Annunciation by Giovanni Lanfranco This nevertheless 
rem lins a distinctly Duuh pit lure. Dujardin h.is .it I untie- ot style with his contemporary C 
van Everdingen and ol expression with the Utrecht Caravaggesque painter Hendrik let Bruggen. 
Only .1 Northerner would have had the charming idea of including the young angel who helps 
Ishm.nl 

The theme of Hagar ami Ishmael w.i* popular m Duuh seventeenth-century art. Protestant 
Holland was .1 haven for outcasts like the lews. Ironically, its religious toleranci did nol extend 
equally to Catholics, who constituted a sizable minority. Though forbidden to have their own 
churches, they were quietly allowed to worship at home in private 1 hapels. Dujardin, a Catholic, 
must have executed Hugm aud fshmtitl m the II ildrruexx foruisi such a chapel, as paintings were 
banned Irom the Interiors ol I'uuh Calvunst churches 

I K Dl (ARDIN IV 

..IV 10 174B loClirk;< .iih.inti.i v.in Hunlhum >.iU . Am-i 
-\yt.\ 11 1762. m) 2 to V\rn>» (el 1 ocquift; IVt.-r L.-. >|in t m1 nbcT 22, !Tis3 no I6S i.> V 
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Adam Pynacker 
Dutch, 1622-1673 

LA NDSCA VI WITH HUNTE R5, c 1 665 
oil on canvas, 32 lUx 2" 314. SN s<k> 



The seventeenth century w.is the great ageoi landscape painting in Holland. Ai the s.ime time tli.n 
I. in van Goyen and Salomon van Ruysdae! were di-putin^ the dimes, rivers .mJ polders around 
them, other Putih artists, .itir.uU'J by the lure of the south, Flocked to Rome, where they painted 
views ol the Campagna I hi two traditions rem ?parate until the 1640s, when the Dutch 

Italianates began returning to their native country Among them was Adam Pynacker, wh( 
spent thn in Rome Hisearlywoi rem landscapes painted in the luminescent colors 

ul I. in Asselijn. I .mul.wapf with f/untft\ belong n> Pynacker's second period, which probably 
began when he moved to Amsterdam around 1659. Tin- composition is derived From Ian Goth's 
stent's of the Roman Campagna. Pynacker's nature, however, is wilder and more agitated. A 
romjiihi note is struck by the gnarled growth in the foreground, which was inspired by the 
landscapes ol Jacob van Ruisdaei. it is isf surrealist intensity - h the 

sharply contrasting light, whii h is found in othei Dutch Italianate paintings ol the same de< ad< .i- 
well The pessimists mood is relieved by the sun-filled vista in the distance, which shows 
Pynacker's wondrous mastery of light. 

- i r \ ] '-. 

i'ls Sn feihr Mun ] I I (u n I >, 1352; pusslblj A f Walter, London tctMJum 29 i a LV 

'H-.iiiiii I M t ..illnw.iy. \\i, S.inl.in Kut'tsei Ltd London II StKiikitun Gallery 

New Vtiri icqmrrd i" I 

Wy < II.' 1 - •■ ■!■ - I >! //'■ IMtll lt\i h,-u \httri ■!< * VI II l.iinhi.- InfiiTI 1926, IX, fill It 

Wilson, n.. 1 13 

Exhibitions: IV 
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Jan Steen 

Dutch, 1626-2679 

RAPE OF THE SABINE WOMEN, c. 1665-1667 

ml on i.nu'.ts 27 [.2 \ 3a 1/2. SN 269 



Km Steen was the clown prince of DutiJi art. His genre seem -<■ human folly with endless 

good humor, keen insight, and surprising sympathy. A Catholic, he w-.is also .i serious religious 
painter and occasionally turned to historical subjects us well, which he often treated with the same 
wit as his tavern scenes The Rape nj the Habine Women, ln> earliest classical painting, is a mirthful 
parody th.u reduces the epfc conflict seen m Nicholas Poussin's famous picture (Metmpolit.ui 
Must urn, New York) to .1 peasant revel .it .i kermesse that has gotten out of hand. The poses have 
.ill been taken from prints .il tor works by classical and baroque artists, but the] icquired ,i 

gleeful irreverence in Steen's translation. The symbolism adtls tn the rikildry- The girl reaching 
lor [he ribbon in the foreground stands for lust chastity, .i> do the rose ,-wul pe.irls. I \u- binids o! 
marital fidelity, symbolized by the ivy, have likewise bent loosened. The composition carries the 
ebullient action across the picture plane and into the beautifully painted landscape. 

Prvwi ri. Mm- II A li.Miii k4i . Amsterdam, Svptembet it I4S2Q, no ill. \\ Gruyter, Amsterdam, L833-IB82; W Gruyti i 

sale, Ani-iiT.i.int. Ottobei :r 181 ! no I07.-F.H Wcftti wile, Paris Frbriwrj i Se\ I*r»k, Cologne, \pril 28 

I'" no t73 I kli'inLciiyr. Pans l\ I >.il-i! DGsseldurl A I'lv.i V.him 1101; W. A Clark. New \tarfe American Art 
AfSiVtatkin r-.iU New >, .<k 1928 

Selected bibhuRraph) 1 Smith I lie | tin U.n/ / tiiti tlnnnU I'uintrT*, 1833, IV, no 197: 

t. Hofstededi Cmot U Helmuts \l'lljnl ■ ■ lmj(en, 1907 ; \ Bredius, /u« Si 

\in-ii i .i.iiii. 1927 p ii\ |.| 15,1) [t Kirsi J 1 1 - n t» . i u n i . Tin Hrhi>niiH ami Hixlrmral J\untMfp nf Jan Stow, New York, 
1977. PP t-l-i.- 60 142 Kg SO; WHs 120 
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Franco-Flemish Artist 

SCENE FROM THE COMMED1A DELL'ARTE. c 1595-1605 
91 canvas, 4r> !2 v 5? l/B. SN 688 



1 hi subject ol this intriguing painting is a stock scene from the Italian commedia dell'arte. 
Pantaloon (or perhaps .i Zany) is having his purse picked by .! gypsy fortune teller who pretends to 
read his palm, while another plays with his false beard. They .ire identified as prostitutes by the 
presence to the left of an old procuress carrying ,i i lukl. The women wear a distinctive hat, called .i 
bern, which is well known hum books and engravings ol c. 1505-15^0 wh< subjects wen 

popularized throughout Europe. 

The canvas belongs to a well-defined group ol late sixteenth-century French scenes from the 
Italian commedia dell'ai te. This tradition in turn had an impact on Italian painting .mil contributed 
if c aravaggio's two versions ol The Fortuni l>-ll<-> (Louvre. Paris; ( apitoltne Museum, Rome) 
There is .in apparent debt to the School ol I ontainebleau in the figure on the right, which was 
derived irom a famous composition ol tin' Ftndnig •</ Muses by Nicole dell'Abate, known tn>m a 
drawing in the Louvre. It is nevertheless executed m the naturalistic style current in Flanders 
during the [560s and 1570?, though the intense n»W m\J monumental figures suggest a J. He ,b 
late .is 1600-1605. I h< picture has given rise to considerable speculation about its authorship and 
date. Because it overlaps several schools, it has been attributed to various French, Flemish, anil 
even Italian artists, including Jacques Bellange. Fr&ns Fluns the Younger, and Giovanni Battista 
Paggi. 

I he spet M u i onfluenci howe\ er, indi< ates a I leming in the i in le ol Hieronymus Frant ken. who 
settled in Paris in 1566, or, mure likely, fonbroise Dubois (Ambrosius Bosschaert), who came to 
Fontatnebleau from Antwerp in 1573 He may yel turnout to have been a member ol the second 
generation ol .irtists who arrived irom Flanders around 1595 — and who may have been responsi- 
ble tor the hulk ol commedia dell'arte subjects in I ranee, such as Woman < hottxing betwet n h/utli 
and .Ik>' (Earl ol Elgin, FJroomhall, Fiirt Unfortunately, it is impossible to connect our painting 
with any ol the two do/en or SO Flemish .irtists known to have been active there during the latter 
hall ol the cen lew signed or documented works survive. A much smaller, and undoubt- 

edly later, copy Was sold .it Christie's, London, I ebl u.iry 14, [Q74, no. 98. 

Provenani'i |ohn Omycn i 1765, indhlsheir* Copped Hill I •..-<•* until 1869 II '■' : ! I I --■■,. nui 

In- heirs until I94e Chri»U< London M.n.l, i i"u no 12 Frank S.ibm, London; DurWhr'i Broth New 

York, .Kijuiri d I ' 

■-. / Ijntr tlr FtinlHtnrblrnti Paris II j- 104; A Chjtclrl ind I 1 im uiuu 

(n,rn»i>. I .. / in) lift ii I'mvtun. Geneva !°(>.V p \\Z. VV Smitl iiir/lta ttrlt' !»'. New Ywk, I q ct 'II p 2 u -l 

A Blunr Gen ui At ltw Ofangerit I !•• Hurtin%lan \lnjfa ■•>■ luRintl 1972 p S itton, 

We.iL \ Suphiitti.iU-d Sthool ' Ipollti |anu i U VJH. p lis Hit i I I' i uiin, /../>■• ... ./■ 6 , 

.. i .in ,'..(-. Imiwi I'n'- 19 j>; :" . m Milium. New 'Kbris, 1982 

.'. .1, l-iniiiiinriiiriii.. Mi-ui li'n- i LW4 i in ill i' i W ■ Metropolitan 

'S.V p 213 

Enhlb " ■-"■ .'■■'■ ..'. , l.i \ltitnetn liiilimiii. Naplw, 1952, m> SO, pi 1ft I >" Sihiuiinj Vimtamrilfanu, Fort Worth 

. ■ ■ . IJ ,11 p 71; / fault di • ■ i IM...- V" i i" • WUenMein, tv 
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Nicolas Regnier 
Flemish-Italian, 1591-1667 

ST. MATTHEW AND THE ANGEL, c. 1625 
oil on canvas, 421/2* IS 718 SN too 



Regnier was born in Maubeuge in Flanders rteai the French border and studied in Antwerp under 
the Caravaggesque painter Abraham [anssens. Around ToT5 In 1 moved to Rome, then settled in 
lo2o in Venice, where he spenl the remainder ol his career in the Holy City Riy.mrr became L i 
pupil ol Bartolomeo Manhcdi. the most inlluenti.il follower of Caravaggio, and was closely . 
dated with the French circle ol Simon Vouet I in- diverse background is reflected In s ' Malt hew 
>md tin- ingel. The painting incorporates northern types into the Manfred] manner with .1 Gallic 
rhythm, It has, not surprisingly, been attributed to Mantredi himself, Vouet's follower Gerard 
DoLiitet. and v.invu- I li tilings -u\d Dutchmen. The solution to its authorship was provided by .1 sel 
ol copies (collection unknown! ol lour evangelists, including tin- Singling St. Matthew and a St. 
Luke aftei a signed work by Regnier in the Rouen Museum of Fine Arts. The series can be dated 
rd the end of the artist's Roman period. 1 1 1 ■ 1 which he abandoned Caravaggism 1 he copy 
indicates that the painting has hern tut by some 30 percent at the bottom 

Regnier was inspired equally by Caravaggio's first painting oi St, Matthew and ih( Uigel (form* rlj 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin 1 and by Vouet's V. Jerome and the ingel (National Gallery, 
Washington). Caravaggio shows the angel peering curiously at the text that the evangelist seated 
ihaI to him is writing, Vouet's St. Luke, on the other hand, turns for inspiration to his hi avenly 
companion as he translates iln Hible into the Vulgate. Regnier adopts .1 similar composition hut 
m\ests it with ,1 touching Intimacy. He depicts the angel guiding Matthew's pen across tlu : 
almost as it the saint were a scribe taking dictation From the divine messenger. 

Selctti : phj Sutd 109 !'[-'. "- ■■ 1 .. i 1 \1u--i', .;. rasol n Florid*." /.'(Vi/. 138, J nc a 

B FYpdei iik»on ,iiul t An I ruiw u) fir \ mrtfrnlh < fiilut \ ttatuin hotntiHtjA in \ tilth Inn m an fuhlti 1 i>IU • litttu, 

C.ini["i,s , M.i~- , I972.P 15; J ll,li i.n'v.i-... id Hts Followers I \inenta May-June, 1972, p 15. ill p \~. 

li'ini it v, |i I *'(.■>, H Nkotsvn ■ rtnimt: t i.it* ,0/ fittltm by t and Ills tu 

.'■ nirwighwil Kwttfn <'•'••' /Wfl in MW, London, 1979 p 10 I' Rosenbe»s the Golden Vri \ Postscript" 

UenofHAiutn */■,..,, 11. funtnal 17, i°s -..-.. 20. 

Exhibit 1 . fahlr, Rin>;llnj; Musttitn ol Art, S^MSOtJ, [960, no fr.C.art, ■■ , ■ • Ha I I .'land 

Museum el Aii W71 ii,< SO I tunf in 1/n I'tAditn due, Metropolitan Museum, New V>rL ["S2. n< 
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Simon Vouet 
French, 1590-1649 

{RSAND VENUS, c. 1640 
oil on i anvas, 57 1/2 \ 12 1/2. SN 360 



Simon Vouet, Nicolas Pou id the landsi ipisl Claudi Lorrain, wen the foremosl French 

pa inters ol the seventeenth century. Like Poussin and Claude, Vouel went to Rome, where he 
mi.' i lie leader ol the French followers oi t aravaggio during the L6205. But whereas th< othei 
two settled there, returning to I rancc only briefly, Vouel went h.uk to his nativi land. There he 
gained almost immediate recognition ai \ entually named First Painter to the King. 

I he subjei i ol Mars and V enus enjoying their illu it affair, taki n from ( Jvid's Vftutiiorphoses, was 
populai throughout tin- seventeenth century and beyond Vouel also drew on Lent Subdued in 
Irutwlogw which quotes the Cynk philosopher Crates: ''Insatiable desire subdues 
•mi il not, time will certainly, and ii that isnol enough, the snare will." The god am 
are shown in the presence ol C hronos, who is casting his net ovei C upid, alluding to Vulcan's later 
capture oi the unlurky p.nr. Thus, the moral ol the picture is the victory of time (and, by extension, 
death) over love and, uith it. beauty. The symbolism, howt lary to 1 1>> • wonder- 

fully human depiction "I the amorous play betwei n tht two divinities. Venus has a delightfully 
si dui i ivi expr< ssion as she < aresses the bin ly hut enchanted Mars. C upid, m turn, behaves exat tly 
like .i niort.il child caught .it some mischiel by his reproachful Father. The painting ewes much ol 
its i harm to its master tul execution and expressive palette. 

ing could be further removed from Poussin's rigorous .irt Ironically, Man and I nm* was 
painted around io-li>, at the beginning i>i Poussin s ill-fated stay in Parts at the invitation ol Louis 
Mil. He was to leave a few years later, bitterly disappointed by his lack ol success .it the court, 
whose taste and politics Vouel understood fully In a sense, theii rivalry was to continue long after 
their deaths, \ colorful decorative Jtyli provided the foundation for the painterly tradition 

th.it vied with Poussinesque classicism in Franci from tin hrough the romantii eras. 

i IQS6, II i' iss R L MjnninR, Sum. 

llHS'iil I -III I'.MI.lvii mi Vulli I ,ii \ni . . Ill's til I III Hllitinyul tl '' ' I" 'I illmrli I V,(./il ml III* 
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Nicolas Poussin 
French, 1594-1665 

THE HOLY FAMUY WITH THE INFANT SAINT JOHN, 1655 
oil on i anvas, 7 c \ 50 I '2 SM 3d 



pi for ,i briel stay m Parts in the early 1640s, PousBin spent his career In Rome. During his 
early years he adopted a lyrical Titianesque style, but bv 1630 he had becomi the leadei ol thi 
tlasstul reaction in Italy against what he regarded as the of the baroque. He was patron- 

ized mainly by the- French, with whom his stoic outlook was m accord, and tin 1 Rmglin^ llnh. 
Family was probably painted lortheDui de Crequi, the French ambassador to Italy. It isoneol the 
great achievements ol Poussin's maniem magnifies (mag hich lasted From about 

1655 until his death ten years later. The painting's lofty conception makes great demands oi the 
viewer. 01 at! the artist's Holy Families, it is the most grandiose and severe m conci ption. In the 
s losety related Holy l-tuml) with I tizabelh and S<. fohn fHermitage, Leningrad) ol about the same 
time. Poussin shows the figures in .i i learly arti< ulated, evenly lighted land Eere, howevei 

he places them in .1 Ll.irk architectural setting, whn.h removes the scene to .irv ideal realm. 1 he 
central group is derived from an earlier Madonna untii.luUi with St. fohn by him, now known only 
through |ean Pesne's engraving. In noneol his other versions, however, are th< figures treated so 
sculpturally. The Ringhng painting achieves a i.ilm monumentally th.it is tmu less, Every aspei I 
has been thought out with such rigor thai not ,i single element could be changed without upsetting 
the Internal logi« ol the composition. 

Poussin was an enemy of superstition and mystical excess, but TheHabj Fatnih -nth the Infant St. 
fo/tn is h.irJIv an arid exposition of his rational Catholicism. The maniera magnifita iseharaeti i 
ized by a remarkable fusion ol content and expressiveness, whu h makes Ins late religious paint 
like his mythological landscapes, vehu les of Poussin's most profound thoughts. The can . 
intemplarive as a Byzantine icon, and no less spiritual, 1 be physical perfei tion ol the figures 
and their measured dignity convey both a religious and a human ideal in the most Ilk id, concen- 
trated terms, without resort lo sentimental appeal Poussin instead emphasizes the tender expres- 
sion ot the Virgin and the gentle interplay between the blessing Christ and St |ohn. who i> 
nizes Him as the Saviour. He dispenses with the vross and hair shirt of Saint fohn traditional to 
this apocryphal event, whiih comes from Eastern texts about his lite foseph assumes a ueu 
importance as well. His columnar form and reflective pose evoke an ancient philosopher. In his 
features is mirrored Poussin's own sense ol wondermenl and mystery, whuh is central to tin 
painting's meaning. 

Pruventnce: Due ds Crtqui; Mad«nv d< Montmort (rrtunwd to artist); Sir R >!rLv>rou>;ti 

London; Mi/borough wle, Christie, London lurj !- 1929, lot 70, bought b> M >n; lutius Bottler Gallery, Munich 

s, I, L i< .1 bibliography I Smith, CuHilugtie Ratsoniii' n] tin Work* of the Miwt Hmtwnl Outi It. Flruuak "'i-t Ftem l> 

1'aintrts London is.* - \lil p yf, no 70;C louannyed Ctirmporift/vur ih VuukxPoi Pari i"ii pp 136-439, 

til (' Grautofl StrobuPo ■ Wrrtt atiti IjrbfH, Munich, l Q ll i> 156; V"i FruJI.inJri. Vuo/iu I' 

•- s,-r«fi Runti Munich, i°i-J. p 122. 1 p 2)2 I B, run Mounil lepws 

1914, BuUetmttt laSorirti l'nu.\wi II 1948, p 48, pi Ml. D Matron. Pimxiiuiana, Iftrrthaughti ln%m% from the 

ts, 1962, p 120 l\ I !■!• J I.-, n J. f VitotaxPi Xftfmtoth NrwYork, 1964 pp 

ofl, Iflc h>: c2 A Blunt I In t'wi ttlai Ptnanht, If ritual C'.atulonur, London, for. mt 51. p 118; iJrm. 

Mm, Washin ton i' 1 1967 pp US ["huttliei / {Kiitldi PattMHh Paris, 1974, no 

Id, N icalaa Puuxtin. Zuri h 1980, t, pp ISO, 112, 214, IL p 169, no 83 

Selected exhibitions \ . .' " Paul Itubew I irwinrtati Art h is no l u \ \», "J«> /'"n.»" I . ■ 

I960.no ! ■■. \ ill.i Mi-Jn: Rome, 1977, no 10; S'lettfox Pounsm. Sbutlirhi Kunstiwllc, Dtlsseldorl i-'" s 
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Thomas Gainsborough 

English, 1727-1788 

PORTRAIT OF GENERAL PHIUP HONYWOOD. c. 1764 

oil on canvas, 125 t/2* II? I 2. SN390 



1 his is bv far Gainsborough's largest painting. It is also his First equestrian portrait and the only 
nni' in which the rider 19 actually mount Others follow the standard Van. DvAian formula 

observed m Joshua Reynolds's slightly later Marquis <•' Cirantt) in the Ringlm im, which 

is the military hero standing calmly next to his horse with a battle in the distance. 
Interestingly enough, both sitters participated as regimental colonels in the War ol the Austrian 
■ ssion (1740-1748) and were promoted to general in the concurrent war against The Pre- 
tender Prince Edward. Honywood (who was at 6*3" -i giant oi a man tor his time) retired in 1746 
after suffering twenty-eighl wounds! The Marquis, on the other hand, served during the Seven 
Years' War (1756-1763) and was elevated to Commander-in-Chief in 1766, the year Reynolds 
painted his portrait 

The mature style so m hlv in evidence in this canvas was the result of G cposure to 

major collections in Hath and its environs, which transformed his art It was above all from Van 
Dyck's example thai he learned how to paint elegant portraits or the greatest refinement ^^ 
sophistication. I oi Honywood's portrait, Gainsborough relied on Van Dyck's Chnri i / on Harsr- 
bark lmid-lo30s, National Gallery, London), which was inspired by Titian- / mperm ( hartr* I 
(1548, I'rado, Madrid) An accomplished landscape painter, Gainsborough even replicated the 
wooded setting, which evokes a tranquil mood through the play of light. Honywood's stature Is 
enhanced through association with the earlier painting, Hut whereas Van I tyi k shows the king as 
a conquering pmperoi and i hivalrous knight Firmly in < hai ge ol the affairs ol state, tins is a purely 
monial portrait 

Honywood has a glim in hi^ eye, as it he ;s still ready to lead tin i harge Wei i or his military 

garb, howe\ er, he would appear more the lountry gentleman enjoying a ride on his i State, Marks 
1 l.ill as he no doubt often did The genial portrayal suggests that sitter and artisl alike saw him in 
such terms, Gainsborough was patronized by the local gentry of Bath, where he moved From 
Suffolk in the autumn ol 175° A highly likable man, h< i nfoyed then company and shared their 
ores, above all musu .\i\k\ riding. In t.n i now i rom his letter to lame- Unwin, he drew 

,i ~i udj ■ 'i the splendid horse for Honywood s porti i ! ia hlli staying w iih Lord Pembroke over the 
springor mon likel) thi iummerol I7p-i. rhough the sheet is lost, this is among the few kn 
instances when Gainsborough made a drawing directly for a painting. 

1 ,'iul..li If 
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Benjamin West 
Anglo-American, 1738- L820 

LirriKA AND HER CHILDREN MOURK 
OVER THE ASHES Of GERMAMCUS, 1773 
oil on canvas, BO v 56 1/2 SN 403 



After .i bri< i career a* a portrait painter in Philadelphia and New York, Benjamin Wist wenl to 
It.iiy in 1760 seeking further training. Under the influence ol tin Englishman Gavin Hamilton and 
the Germ. in Anton Mengs, he adopted the neo-classirism espoused by [ohann Wlnckelmann. 
Upon settling in London, West enjoyed ph< nonrenal success: he was appointed history painter to 
Kin/; George III and lulpi-J to Found the Royal Academy, which he later - presidenl ioi 

twenty-eight yeai 

\\^ujijn)iii mill Itii ( /nlfhr-ii ftltturui uu. o\ ci ihr rlsfiw "t < lertna/M tu was painted lor A. Vesey nl 
Id land in 1773 .mil shown lh.it year al the Royal Academy; .i mezzotint bj Valentine Green was 
published in 177 i I In jm tun is related m sublet i to a canvas West finished in 1768 for the King 
of. Igrippitm Landing at Brtindinium wi I ■'"■» <•' Grrmanmu (Yale University Art Gallery, 

Haven) Germantcus, a popular Roman general, was believed to have been poisoned at the 
behest of his uncle, Emperor Tiberius, while on a campaign abroad. The story of tins military hero 
who died in the service ol his country and tin stok wwi of his wife who accompanied him 
everywhere was seen a> a noble example by the Enlightenment, as against the hedonism ol tht 
rococo To the neo-classicists, these wen noi simply abstract virtues In bis famous picture Tfu 
Death >>t < lem ra/ II alfe (National Gallery oi C anada, Ottawa) ol threi years before, West depi< ted 
a modern martyr who had died on the batllehrkl for his country. The French artist facques-Louis 
David would later take up the theme of self-sacrifici as i tail to arms for the cause ol republican- 
ism, which overthrew tin monarchy during the French Revolution. 

The Ringling painting is a tine example ol what has aptly been called Wests Stately Mode 
ited in a style reminiscent - I uses a monumental si lie to elevate the subjeel 

from a sentimental episode ti> a moral statement \grippina can be regarded as a secularized 
tent Magdalene .\n^ Mater Dolorosa. Ih.ii the religious overtones are, in fact, deliberate is 
made dear by a preliminary drawing ol L771 (Historical Society ol Pennsylvania, Philadelphia), 
which treats the subject .is a variation on the Virgin and Child with the Enfant St John. Perhaps 
Wt-st decided the referenc* was tooob\ lous In i - final form, the group ol two playful t hildren in 
the foreground was evidently derived from an engraving after an Etruscan mirror showing 
Dionysus embracing Semeltr. 
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Anton Raphael Mengs 
German, 1728-177*' 
THE DREAM OF \OSEPH, 1773 
oil on panel, 43 3|4 % 34 SN 328 



The German-Kirn Mengs spent most of Ins career in Rome There he became the leading painter 
of the tLiiiii.il revival -pi-.wlu-adeJ by the archaeological discoveries ol his fellow tountryman 
)oh.inn Wincketmann, Because little antique painting survived, however, Mengs relied on the 
examples ol Raphael and Annibale Carracci. Ar- he had to work hi* way back to their - 
through Liter ones, he nevei entirely ^hed the vestiges of rococo (orm and coloi 

I'hf liream o) fost'ph is .i late work which shows the end result of th.it process. Ii was probably 
done for the E.irl ol C owpei in 1773, when he had hi* portrait painted hy Mengs rhe picture is a 
replica of one exe< uted in the same year for I hi < i tnd I Hike o) Tuscany as a pi ndanl to a slightly 
earlier Madonna and Child with TiuoAngek (both are in the Kunst historic hes Museum, Vienna), 
rhe idealization ol the luminous angel, who is similar to earlier ones by Mengs, is a perfect foil tor 
the vivid realism ot the swarthy losepb. The painting itseli is dazzlingly beautiful in its lyrical color 
and Immaculate execution, wlm h show the influence ol Raphael. Mengs evokes the renaissance 
master's monumental spirit again in a slightly Liter St Peter (Ktinsthii.tonsi.hei Museum, Vienna), 
who is similar in type to K>>i ph 

Fhe artist had first depii ted The Dream uj fosrph m a canvas ol 1750 (Dresden t iemSldegalerie) 
illustrates Matthew t:20, in which the angel tells |oseph, "Fear not to take unto thee Mary thy 
wif< ; tor that whk h is com elved in her is ot the I loly C 'host " Based on early eighteenth-century 
Venetian paintings, ii Follows established tradition in showing the angel tluii' rinj tbove [oseph. In 
the Ringling panel, however, Mengs brings us dose up to the sleeping loM-nh who is si 
half-length with i in- angel standing behind him. The innovative composition, which seems to have 
adopted only once previously in a canvas h\ Valentin de Boulogne (< lei."-' presently with 
Matthiesen Fine Art I til . London), suggests thai tin* may be the second dream ol loseph, taken 
from Matthew 2 13 when the angel tells him to Mm into Egypt 

I'rtwojnco fhird Earl of Cowjwt London [773. rhinJ Duke of Dorwu Duke of Wrstminsit?] Grosvenor Housi 

■ .-ir--;.i I ,>:1, 1..-1. I".* I \it \. v.1,,11; S.||nl>V I "H-l.-!i I 

brk'vti'ii btl i I ■■hi -. I ■ . ■ 'j ili, I'nluii untifiwii t.omtim I kw IA20 p 13 111 p 12 

II \,i-- ii.. w !■■ >,,.!,• /;■-■ 'I' tl.-iMi. ti liiioit Htipltiu'l iU(*«it». RitWin b^inK'ii l*o5. 

I thib'itntn I Inn ■ I ■■■■•I ih Vlhi ■ 
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Angelica Kauffman 
Swiss, 1741- 1807 

sapphq, 1775 

oil i>n uim as, 31 v 58 s \ 



\sa result ol meeting tin- 1 nglish neo-classical painters m fohann Wint kelmann's circle in Rome, 
Angelica Kauffman spent fifteen years in London, where she was .i dose associate ni Benjamin 
West, Henry Fi d the other members ol the Royal Academy. SI" di voted hersi II todet ora- 

i ol muses and like figures, which are generally more notable for their charm than 
thru- 1 mi i iTi i %Hpf)hrtt oneol hei mosl beautiful works, has both. Inspired bj Eros, thi legendary 
Greek poet is seen writing the verse "So come again and deliver mi from intolet ible pain" from 
hftOfti In I iilnmhtr. \s Fuseli obs4 Her heroines are hei ind it has been persuasively 

suggested that the painting held particular meaning for Kauffman. On thi one hand, she h.ui .\ 
reputation, seemingly justified, tor amorous affairs. On the other hand, Sapphq was the symbol 
of women's achievement in the arts, which Kauffman struggled to gain. That the artist has 
invi sted i!i* face ol Sappho with some ol her own features attests to l»-i sense ni identification 
the poet The composition no doubt was taken from Guercino's Tin ' miineun tibyl (Denis 
Mahon Collection, London!, perhaps through thi intermediary ol a print as 'i is shown In 
rev ei ■■ 

■m.rn |»n\ 

Pr«MMianci lohn Baki-r Holyruyd First Eartnl ■ ShvMirld eoldSiXhcfc) I loci Fvbru • ■ ' ' i ; .: lultu Btthler Cialtprj 

\Ui 1 1 1. 1 1 |..iin Kim- lini. 

i P \ I..m..n "Ani:t ln.i k.iuum.m S.ippho. 1'ln li in It null i MM RU5 M n i''"l pp 

?e 

Exhibition Roy.»l \k.ii(i*mv. London i"~ 7 ' mi lofl 
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Claude-Joseph Vernet 
French, 1714-1789 

PAYSACE MARINE - BLANCHISSEUSES 
(LANDSCAPE WITH WASHERWOMEN) 
late 1740s 

oil on tanvas, 31 1/2 x 45. SN 044 



From the early seventeenth through the mid-nineteenth centuries, the landscape tradition in Italy 

was shaped as much by northern artists as by Italian painters. Thus, it was the foreigner Verncl 
who became its leading representative From 1740 until he was called b.uk to France in 1752. 
Lutulscapt with Washerwomen uses a compositional typi he favored during the late 1740s in works 
such as Landscape with Waterfall (1747. Duke ot Bun Inn h and Queensbury). Within a design 
scheme by the early eighteenth-century Duuh (ta liana te painter lacobde Heusch, it incorporates 
elements drawn I row Vernet's great French predecessor C laude Lorrain, as well as from Poussin's 
iaspard I highet and ilu- Neapolitan Salvator Rosa. Vernet's at hievement lies rtoi so nun li 

in Ins synthesis as in the new note of naturalism thai unifies the painting Although tin •• 

obviously imaginary it is rendered with such attention to detail and fidelity to light that it i> 
Utterly convincing, Vernei was amonc; the 1 1 rs J to posr truth to nature — which w. >nu a 

rallying cry foi the romantics - as an alternative to the landscape fantasies oi the rococo Because 
of his numerous British patrons, hi' exercised an important influence on th< development o) the 
English picturesque school. 

n.imi painlvJ lor Ihi i n.i H.lIiIm/.ii. rhomas Bryan New V.>ii-.I J 

\. « Vfark, 1171; David David Galkry, Philaddphw, Acquired . 
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Joseph Wright of Derby 
English, 1734-1 7^7 
MOONLIGHT LANDSCAPE, c, 1785 
oil on canvas, 25 7/2 x 30 1/2. SN «0d 



Wright's l-inu rests with his early pa tures of scientific experiments. These were stimulated by his 
membership in the Lunar Society of Birmingham, which included fames Watt, Erasmus Darwin, 
.in J losiah Wedgwood, who were his major patrons .is well, Hi' was also a leading painter ol 
mythological subjects, taken From classical and English literature, and a skilled portraitist in the 
general manner ol- Reynolds. The last twenty years ol his life were devoted principally to land- 
si ,ipe. however. Wright's interest may have been sparked initially by Thomas bmtth of Derby, hut 
it w.is his trip to Italy mi [774-1775 th.it proved decisive. Upon his return, Italy and his native 
Derbyshire provided his settings. Indeed, it is sometimes difficult to tell them apart, because both 
kinds ol pictures follow the same prescriptions, Often his scenes are fantasies, and he w. 
above cumhning features from vastly ciiltcrent locales. The Ringling painting is distinguished 
from his views around Derby, which tt otherwise closely resembles, only by its smoother 
topography. 

Like many ol Wright's landscapes, this is a haunting nocturne. Because ol Ins passion for eerie 
light effects., he is often considered a precursor ol romanticism, Wright, however, belongs to the 
Enlightenment, with which lie was in complete sympathy philosophically- In fact, his landscapes 
fall entirely within the eighteenth-Century landscape tradition. His Italian pictures were influ- 
enced by Claude-Joseph Vernet,anci they often share Hubert Robert's fascination with Firework 
clispl.n s. i atastrophit fires, and the eruption til Mount Vesuvius, which he witnessed in 1774 and 
depu led many times. The Derby landscapes, especially those of Matlock, adhere to the English 
picturesque school. 

As the term indicates, the picturesque was based on artistic examples. The pastoral landscapes of 
Claude Lorrain and the wild scenery of Salvator Rosa first opened the eyes ot the English to 
nature as an aesthete experience, which was validated by poets such as [ames Thompson. The 
picturesque also included topographical and rustic modes, as well as a purely imaginary element 
fostered by Alexander Cozens. The enthusiasm for the remote areas o) Britain like Derbyshire 
was kindled by William Cilpm's. 1 i ruidt to the Lakes in Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lancashire 
(1780). Gilpin separated the picturesque from the sublime .-\m\ the beautiful on the grounds that it 
was neither vast nor smooth, hut rough and finite. 

Moonlight Landscape Suggests the. impact of Gilpin's theories in its synthesis ot the beautiful and 
the picturesque. To achieve this harmony, Wright relied chiefly on the example of Gaspard 
Dughet, I'oussin's nephew, who successfully Incorporated aspects ot both Claude and Rosa into 
his style. Wright's paintings remain landscapes of mood. The picturesque is separated from roman- 
ticism proper by the emotional pantheism that underlies nineteenth-century landscape painting. 
Absent from his work is the sense of divine presence seen in Turner's phantasmagorias, or the 
personal identification with nature that marks Constable's views ot the Stour. 

ProVMiance; David David Gallery, HuLrIi-IciIim, acquired 1^72 
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Rosa Bonheur 

French, 1822-1899 

LE LABOURAGE N1VERNA1S: LE HOMBRAGE 

/PLOUGHING IN NIVERNAI5), 1850 

oil on canvas, 32 L/Zx 102 SN 433 



Rosa Bonheur was tin* mosl famous woman artist of her time and ranked as one ot the leading 
animal painters during the second half ol the nineteenth century. Hit first major success at the 
Salon ol LS48 was tied to the Revolution dI t848, which elevated lean-Francois Millet and the 
romantics on tin- one hand and Gustave C out bet and the realists on tin.- other to prominent 
positions hi French aft. / e Uibuuruw nhvrfiais is a replica with minor variations ol the canvas she 
sent to the Salon in l^ I i National du Chateau di FontainebJeau) after spending the winter 

wot km).; from nature in the Nicvre region. I he pu tore won even greater praise than her ertl 
the previous year, and became one ol tin- mosl copied works oi the nineteenth century, It Like s up 
the theme, made popular by the author George Sand amonj; others ol the harmonious union ol 
in. in and nature, and was intended "as a kind ol c< lebration ol the furrows from which mankind 
re« ■ ives the bread which nourishes it." /.f lahouTugr nhvmais treats peasant life with a monumen- 
tality thai evokes the reverenci ol Millet while sharing the naturalism ol t ourbet. However, it 
lacks the heron oi ol the former and the Socialist implications ol the latter. As in all of 

Bonheurs work, the re.il subfecl is the animals in the b ml scape, which i> depicted with such 
accuracy that one can almost smell the fertile soil in the spring afternoon 

lorthi ui [850 

Crov citunt Hrimbk'diHi i i.i i ■• lun. Vl.inli 1. l^ZS, rwi 177 Mitchell Gallery, London 

plij \ Klumpki ): ■ ■ ' - .., 133; R Shnver, Hani 

Hlllllll'lll t.INt BfUIKWH I- I982,| 

UOtis ti/Mf* <tl tin 1'nti* Sal Hi i\ "i \o t.K k-niu 1 1 1 1 ■ - l"o-), '■ - N.i'in. /'iKii/iN(i frttm 

Sitnlhi ■ ■.■"!■■ Hyih Museum ol An AtLirtt»i I9S3 no ^ 
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Robert Henri 
Amrru.in, 1865-1929 
SALOME, 1909 

oil on canvas, 77 \ 37. 5N 93 



Henri was the leadei ol thi fcsh Can School, the group ol formei Philadelphia newspaper illustra- 
tors who were the first American artists io fot us on the urban scene. Their point oi departure was 
tin' post-impressionist style Henri evolved during .i critical stay m Paris m 1895 1897 Despite the 
socialism thi v espoused, Henri .mil his Followers were not artistn radicals, and they became the 
bitter rivals oi the modernists, headed by Alfred StiegUte Ironically, Henri played an importanl 
role m staging the Armory Show ol 1"13, which opened the door to European abstraction in the 
i States. 

Henri's best work was June be tore tin' \rmory Show. ["hereafter, he becami increasingly 
obsessed by the color theories of Hardcsty Maratta, which gradually undermined his art. From 
l°u3 on. lie turned mainly to figure paintings and portraits, whiih made him thi successor to 
William Merritt Chase. Like Chase, he adopted the dark backgrounds and painterly brushwork ol 
baroque art. His mash rieci r7« Masqueradt Dress: Hwhtut <>i Mrs. Henri (1911, Metropolitan 
Museum i. is (i brilliant summation of the tradition ol Edouard Manet an J lames McNeill vVi 
through fohn Singer Sargent and Chase 

Though very different in character, Salome rank?, as an equal achievement. This is the second ol 
two i KM ises Henri painted in 1 90° deputing I he soprano Mademoiselle Voclea a in the title role in 
Richard Strauss "s opera The other version (M« ad Art Gallery, Amherst College) shows her in the 
same exotic costume with two veils, but as in most ot his paintings the pose is Btatii . It was the 
artist's practice to focus his attention on formal arrangement and facial expression Those con- 
cerns are no less in evidt nee here, but in no othei pit hire Jul lie attempt stieh daring movement "I 
capture its energy with stub success, I le has chosen precisely the most characteristic view ol the 
seductive dance and conveyed its essence with a loaded brush thai traces its sinuous motion 

i'nu > i-.iii, . Esijti of R ipeliivr Ciillrm irt acquired i (I- i 

Selected exhibition HoOtti limit. I'miitrr, Dclawari ftrt Museum, i°s-i. rui ol 
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Reginald Marsh 

American, 1898-1954 

WONDERL/\ND CIRCUS. SIDESHOW, CONEY ISLAND, 1930 

tempera on masonite,, 17 1/2 * 47 1/2. SN 951 



Marsh was heir to the \sh < .in School through his principal teacher, Kenneth Hayes Miller. who 
had been a pupil ol Robert I fenri He emerged as .i mature artist only in 1°30 .iftei a di cadi el 
study white working for iit< \<.r York Dail) \ews and then F/m 1 Vetti Vm/vi. Liki the artists ol 
the Ash Can School, he found the teeming i ity an endless source ol picturesque subjei ts, From the 
squalor ol tin Bowery to the strip joints of Times Square. He was at his best. How depicting 

Coney bland, where masses o) working-class New Yorkers congregated I njoyment and 

escape the summer heat, and il was to become his most characteristic theme. 

Sideshow is oneol Marsh's First major paintings, As is of ten the case with his scenes, the composi- 
tion looks very mutb hie a stage set, reflecting his involvement with the theater m i he 1920s. The 
picture is ,r compilation Ol observations that the artist habitually recorded In his sketchbooks 
There is an obvious element ol caricature in what were to become tamiliar types in his work. 
Marsh was an avowed anti-modernist with a keen interest in the renaissance and baroque, which 
he developed during numerous trips to Europi \l though the Old Masters did not provide him 
with subjeel matter, their Influence can often be seen in individual inures. Here, the woman in 
yellow tights seen from behind directly recalls Hertdrick Goltzius's engraving ol The Femne 

Urn ules 

Marsh's traditionalism is further reflected in his technique. The painting is treated almost like a 
giant watercolor usine, thm layers ol tempera, I le soon came to prefer this medium to the thi< k oils 
of the Ash C an Si hool, because it allowed him to di aw with the brush. The surfai e thus retains a 
distinc ilv graph ii quality and, indeed, he translated the pic ture Into an etching a yeai later, lie had 
been introdiu ed u> tempera In 1929 by Thomas I [art Benton, the leadi i ol the n gionalists, who 
mong the first to apprei late the cheerful vitality of Ins woi I- 1 hi colors have the vividness ol 
Marsh's early pictures. Within a few years, at the depth of the Depression, he adopted .\n approp- 
riately more subdued palette nt earth colors under the influence of the social realists whose 
subject matter .wid pohtual views he shared but whose social commentary he shunned. 

■ .i..i. ,l I i Reginald M.usl, 

IV.ivi-M.iiu r I i. nit Rrtli I '■:, v. 'i,.tl . I limhnj'.len H.irlltnil t ulli'i linn- l'n\ -i' I itUl tllW 

1 ..illi rv si I .mi-., 'uiji. »\ Crispo i,.iii(iv \.-i-. York -■■i|inr,.l IVftt 

BiWtOKMpliy I W72, pp. «~J3, ill I 

L>hit- 1 .-.-- Mi W \tai*li \lrwt»utt fcxfttlutma Whitney Museum ul American \ri 
■i \tnrtmtn in Minncupulis Inttituti til ^rts tQ&3 
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OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS 




ITALIAN 

1. Sebastiano Mainardi, Italian, active 1493-1513, MADONNA AND CHILD WITH ST. JOHN, L490s,oilan panel 

5t> 1/4 x 37, SN 20 

2. Bernardo Luini, Italian c. 1481-1532, HIE MADONNA AND CHILD WITH ST SEBASTIAN AND ST ROCHE 
«.. 1522, oil on panel, 69 \ 61 1/2, SN 37 

3. Bernardo Lanino, Italian, active c. 1530 - early 1580s, THE NATIV1 1 \ WITH ST. PHILIP. 1565-1567 
oil on p.iiifl, 5o 1/4 x 37, SN 42 

4. Domenico Puligo, Italian l492-< 1327, THE VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH ST. BENtGNUS AND ST. PLACIDUS 
1526, oil nn panel, 61 \ 67 1/4. SN 28 
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5. Masoda San Friano, Italians. 1531-1571. AMOcWNVl AWUllin WITH THt MAGDALEN, c. 1560s 
oil on panel, 34 3/4 x. 27 1/2, SN 685 

6. Andrea del Brescianino, Italian, active 1507-atUT 1525. PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN HQLDl\i, 
A BOOK oil on panel, 30 I 2 \ 2 1 1/2, SN 25 

7. Francesco Salviati, Italian, 1510-1563, PORTRAtl Of A YOUTH Ol THE MEDK I IAMILY. l. 1554 
oil on panel, 27 1/2 \ 1Q, SN 733, Gift of E. Miio Greene 

8. Giovanni Battista Moroni, Italian, active 154o-1578, PORTRAIT OF MARIO BENVENU T\. 1550s 
oil on canvas, -15 5/8 \ 36, SN lOo 
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9. Paolo Veronese, Italian, c. 1528-1588, PORTRAIT Oi I ICO FRANCHESCHtNL 1551. oil on canvas 

74 v 53, SN 81 

10. FedeGalizia, Italian, c. 1578-1630, jUDHH WITH I III I HAD Of HOLOFERNES, 1596, oil on canvas 
47 1/2 x 37, SN 684, Gift ol |acob Polafe 

11. Jacopo Bassano, Italian, 1510-1592, and Francesco Bassano, Italian, 1549-1592, /tLLEGORY OF FIRE, c. 1590 

oil on cam as, 55 \ 77 5i$. SN 86 

12. Jacopo Bassano, Italian, 1510-1592, and Francesco Bassano, Italian, 1549-1592, ALLEGORY OF WATER 
c. 1590, ml on canvas, 55 \ 71 5 8, SN B7 
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13. 11 Padovanino (Alessandro Varorari), Italian, 1588-1646, DEIANIRA AND THE CENTAUR NES5US 
Oil on canvas, 72 1/8 x 56 5/8, SN 142 

14. Cavaliere d'Arpino (Giuseppe Cesare), Italian, 15o8-1640, PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA, c. 1602 
oil on canvas, 28 5/8 x 20 5/8, SN 108 

15. Francesco Albani, Italian, IS7S-1660, 5 I. JOHN THE BAPTIST IN THE WILDERNESS, <.. Io02, oil on topper 
19 3/8 \ 14 5/8, SN LIS 

16. Massimo Stanzione, Italian, c. 1585-1656, ST CECILIA, Lite 1630s, oil on L.invas, 59 1/4 x 40 3/8, SN 134 
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17. Massimo Stanzione, lt.ili.in. i 1585-1656, MEREST ON THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, c. 1646, oil on canvas 

71 12 k 61 1 '2, SX 146 

18. Domenico Garj>iulo (Micco Spadaro), Italian, c. 1612-c. 1679. THE TOILET OF BATHbHFBA, oil on canvas 
33 im x 45 12. SN 955, c„ ■ 1 1 ,-i Asbjorn R. Lunde 

19. Carlo Dolci, Italian, 1616-1686, S I JOHN WRITING THE BOOK Of REVELATION, >. 1647, oil on copper 

101 ivSl B, SN 137 

20. Sassoferrato ini Battista Salvi), Italian, 1609-1685, MADONS M5-1655 
oil on canvas, 35 1:2 \ 28 1,2, SN 12" 
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21. Sassoferrato (Giovanni Battisto S.ilvi), Italian, 1609-1685, CARDINAL PAOLO EM1LJQ KOND1N1NI 
c. 1642-1&52, pil on canvas, 87 x 64, SN 128 

22. Pietro da Cortona, It. Nun, 1596-1669, AUGUSTUS AND THE SIBYL, c. 1660, oil on canvas, 56 1/2 x 
53 3/4, BN 133 

23. Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini, Italian, 1675-1741, THE ENTOMBMEN1 1719, oil on canvas, 38 1/2 x 50 1/2 

SN 176 

24. Sebastiano Conca, Italian, 1680-1764, THEVISIONOI [ENE iS IK THl ! D -I/IN FIELDS, ... 1735-1740 
oil on canvas, IS l 2 x 68 I -i SN I 
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25. Lwca Forte, Italian, active 1625-1655, STlil UFE WITH FRUH Lib 1640s oil on canvas, 31 x 41 i I 5N 715 

26. Cristoforo Munari, Italian, 1667-1720, STIU UFl WITH PI \TES i 1706-1709, oil on canvas, 35 1/4 x 

■17 1/2, SN 660 

27. Francesco Fieravirto (II Maltese). Italian, a* tive 1640s, STIU / IF£ WITH DOG, oil on canvas, 34 
4S i 2 SN 806, Giftol L Morgan Da\ - 

28. Salvator Rosa, Italian, 1615-1< ■ lf£ VVI7M li 1655, oil on canvas, 48 x 80 1/2, SN 154 
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29. Pier France*™ Mola, It. i km. L612-1666, THE PROPHET ELI) D WEW1DOW OFZARAPHA 

i 1650 fil .-n canvas, 25 3/4 x l«, SN 138 

30. Pier Francesco Mola, Italian, Jol2-Iot>e>. THl >ILT ELIJAH AND THE RICH WOMAN Of ^HUNEM 
l. 1650, oil on canvas, 23 3 i x 19 SN 139 

31. Marco Ricci, Italian, 1676-1730, lANDSCAPl WITH RUTH AND BOAZ r, 1715, oil on canvas, 30 x 37 L/4 
SN ISO 

32. Marco Ricci, Italian, 1676-1730 I IP£ WITH TOBIAS AND 1 \EL t 1715, oil on canvas 

30 \ 37 I I s\ 179 
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33. Pier Frameset) Mol.i, It .1 h.nt. 1612-1666, PORTRAT1 Ol A YOUNG MAN L6S0s, ail on canvas, 29 1/2x24 
SN 905 

34. Luca Carlevaris, Italian, 1665-1731, and Giovanni Richtcr?, PIAZZA SAN \4ARC0 rOWARDSSAN M. ■: 
. L725 oil on canvas, 2? ^ 39 I s SN t>69 

35. Luca Carlevaris, Italian, 1665-1731, and Giovanni Richtcr?, PMZ; DS THE 

I'lA, 1725, oil on canvas, 25 x 39 1/8, SN 670 
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FLEMISH 

36. Master of the Bob Jones Altarpiece, Flemish, TRIPTYCH, c. 1530s, oil on panel, 36 \ -II I, 1 ) (overall) 
SN203 

37. Peter Paul Rubens, Flemish* 1577-1640, and Osias Beert the Elder, Flemish, i . 1560-1624, PAUS1AS AND 

CLYCERA. ca. 1615, oil on canvas, 80 x 76 1/2, SN 2l Ll 

38. Peter Paul Rubens, Flemish, 1577-1640, THE DEPARTURE Of 101 AND HIS FAMU 1 ) FROM SODOM 
c. Iol5, oil i^n canvas, 86 3H x 96, SN 218 

39. Jacob van Es, Flemish, c. 1596-1666, >TH1 LIFE WITH C ' ■ c. 1635-1640, Oil on p.incl, 21 1/4 x 29 

SN 661 
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40. David Tenien., Flemish. 1610-1690. FJPPf Lk J.\ .1 l,-\l'£K\ 16 10s, ail on panel. M \ IS 3 1. 5\ 243 

41. Adrijen van Utrecht, Flemish, 1.599-1653, S I II I l i! I WITH I ; > oil on ( anvas 
29 If2 x 42 1/2, SN 235 
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DUTCH 

42. Gerard van Kuijl, Dutth, 1&03-I673, NARCISSUS, late 1640s, oil on canvas, 5b x 75, SK 885 

43. Willem van Aelst, Dukh, 1o2o-lt>83, STILL LIFE WITH DEAD GAMl late 1660s, Oil On uimvms, 53 7/8 x 
41 7/8, SN o55 

44. Jan Lingelbach, Dutch, 1622-1674, A HARBOR SCEKE IN ITALY. 1667, oil on canvas, 33 1/2 x 45, SN 272 

45. Ntcolaes Maes, Dutch, 1634-1693, ENCELBERJA VAN BR1ENEN. i 1674, oil on canvas, 40 x 30, SN 2bt> 
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06, Rcynier van Gherwen, Dutch, J i 1662, LAMEN1 \ \ON late L640b oil : \ r? i i s\ 

47. Rcynier van Gherwen, Duuk J. <.. 1662, PORT RAH OF A earl) 1650s, oil on panel, 54 

SN 253 
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48. Fl Greco iDoim-iiuo rheotokopoulos) Spanish, 1541-1614, and Jorge Manuel I lu-ulukopoulos, 5p« 
1578-163] CI ' HI CROSS i. L&03-lt»05, oil on canvas, il 3 ; * 27 i l, 5N 333 
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49. Alonso Cano, Spanish, 1601-1667, ST." JOHN THE EVANGEUS1 5 VISION OF GOD, 1636, oil on canvas 
28 \ 13 112 each, SN 3-1-1 

50. Alonso Cano, Spanish, L601-1667, SI JOHN THE t\\ WGEUSTS VISION Of THE LAMB. 1638 
oil on canvas, 2S x L5 1/2 each, SN 345 

51. Jusepe de Ribera, Spanish, 1588-1652, MADONNA AND CHILD. !t>43, oil on canvas, 43 3/4 \ ." I 2 

SN 334 

52. Juan de Pareja, Spanish, 161CM . 1670, THE EUGH1 INTO EGYPT. 1658. ml on canvas, 66 1/2 \ 4<-i 3/8 

SN 33 « 
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FRENCH 

53. Claude Vignon, Fr< n< h, 1593-1670, THE BANQUE I 01 ANTHONY AND ClU '/'. I i 1640 

oil on i anvas, 34 1/4 x 44 1 1. SN i 



34. Nicolas Poussin, French, 1594-1665, fHEECSTAS} 01 SI PAUL, L643, oil on panel, 16 1/4 \ 11 _ s 
SN 690 

55. Jean Tassel, French, c 1608-1667, THl fUDGMENl 01 SOLOMON i 1650s, oil on canvas, 31 3/-1 x 25 1/2 
SN 702 

5o. Nik'l- Nicolas Coy pel \ME DE BOURBON-CONT1 1731 oil on canvas, 54 1/8 x 

II 7/8, SN 381 
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57. Gaspjr Dughet, French-Italian, 1615-1675, A VALLEY AFTER A SHOWER, 1650s, oil on canvas, 38 3/8 x 
53 1/4, S\ 362 

58. Eugene-Louis Boudin, I inn h, 1S2-1-LSQS. I U W ( >f DUNKIRK 1880, oil on canvas, U- 1/8 X 21 7/8, SN 136 

ENGLISH 

59. Allan Ramsay, English, I7I3-17M, PORTRAll OF M/UO LIU 07 7. oil on canvas, «2 \ 56 1/2 
h\ 387 

60. Joshua Reynolds, English, 1723-1792, FOR TRAfl OF THI MARQUIS Ot GRANB} 1766, oil on canvas 
96 5/8x82, SN 389 
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AMERICAN 

61. Thomas Hart Uenton, Am. rican, 1889-1975, INTERIOR Of A FARM HOUSE tSTUD\ FOR MURAL 
WSS( iURl ■: \1 ! t APITOL BUlLDINi i [936 t« mp ra on board, L8 k 30, SN "50 

62. Arthur Dove, American, 1880- 1946, MARS YELLOW RED ,-l\P ( 1943, oil on canvas, 18x28 
SN 935 

63. Philip Pearlstein, American, b. 1924, FEMAIA MODEL ON LADDER 1976, oil on cam - ~2 * *o. SN 979 

lit. 



